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Congratulations  to  Alice  Partin  of  the  Mulberry  High  School,  Rorida, 
for  winning  the  1951  title  of  "America's  Most  Beautiful  Baton  Twirler." 
Equally  proud  in  her  new  glory  is  her  Band  Director,  Mr.  James  E. 
Handlon,  who  is  also  her  twirling  instructor.  Yes,  Beauty,  Posture,  Poise, 
and  Grace  are  hers  now  and  forever  more.  The  entire  beauty  staff  of 
the  famed  Sabie  School  of  Radio,  Television  and  Commercial  Model¬ 
ing  were  unanimous  in  their  decision  of  declaring  Alice  the  winner. 
She  will  receive  a  full  scholarship  in  charm  and  modeling  from  Mr.  Sabie. 
One  million  school  musicians  join  the  entire  editorial  staff  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  in  saying,  "Congratulations  to  a  wonderful 
young  lady." 
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tion,  it  tha  dlractor. 
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School  musicians  applaud 


competition  festivels  winning  over  someone  else,  rether  then  achieving  the  highest  pouible 
standard  of  their  own.  We  are  too  often  satisfied  with  mediocrity.  I  believe  that  through 
the  bend  we  can  teach  what  every  student  needs,  individual  initiative,  a  sense  of  cooperation, 
the  art  of  concentration,  self  confidence,  dependability,  and  a  love  of  fine  music,"  says 
Perry  B.  Dennis,  Director  of  the  High  School  Band  at  Graanwood,  Mississippi. 

He  received  his  B.  S.  in  Education  at  Mississippi  State  College,  his  B.  S.  in  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  at  VanderCool  College  of  Music,  and  axpacts  to  recaive  his  Masters  this  summer 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Ha  started  his  colorful  teaching  caraar  in  1935  at  Starlvilla,  Mississippi.  Hara  his  band 
won  superior  ratings  in  both  state  and  regionals.  Next  came  Dallas,  Texas,  schools,  then 
on  to  Vicksburg.  This  was  interrupted  temporarily  while  he  served  in  the  560th  AAF  Band 
during  World  War  II,  and  now,  Graanwood. 

He  is  president-elect  of  the  Mississippi  Music  Educators  Association.  He  is  married  to 
Clara  King  Dennis  and  has  two  sons.  Perry  III  and  Robert.  He  has  increased  the  instrumental 
enrollment  from  44  to  150  in  just  five  years. 

The  School  Musician  joins  school  musicians  averywhera  in  applauding  an  inspiring  teacher, 
a  wonderful  father,  and  a  graat  musician. 
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Elkhart,  Indiana  H.  S. 

J.  Frederick  Muller,  Director 


The  academic  school  year  closes 
June  7;  the  summer  music  school  be¬ 
gins  June  11  and  closes  July  27.  It 
is  free  of  tuition  to  all  boys  and  girls 
in  the  public  schools  of  Elkhart.  The 
instrumental  music  staff  and  director 
are  employed  on  their  regular  salary 
basis  for  this  seven  weeks  of  summer 
music. 

Summer  music  school  is  geared  to 
beginning  students  who  have  just 
passed  into  the  fourth  grade.  Begin¬ 
ners  meet  twice  a  week  for  group 
instruction  and  once  a  week  for  en¬ 
sembles.  Intermediate  and  advanced 
bands  and  orchestras  meet  two  days 
a  week  for  the  study  of  band  and 
orchestral  literature.  Each  member  of 
our  staff  is  a  specialist  on  string, 
brass,  or  woodwind  instruments. 

The  summer  school  is  important  in 
the  Elkhart  plan  because  it  is  the  time 
when  all  of  the  beginners  are  tested 
and  given  time  for  experimental  study 
In  September,  beginners  are  ready  to 
enter  their  individual  grade  school 
bands  and  orchestras.  This  plan  is 
highly  approved  by  the  principals  and 
elementary  school  teachers  because 
they  are  fully  aware  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  studying  in  the  winter  time,  by 
and  large,  are  those  who  are  going 
to  stick  to  their  instrumental  music 
program  throughout  public  school  age. 


Merced  California  Elementary 

Dick  Luwli,  Director 


Nearly  150  young  boys  and  girls 
are  expected  to  enroll  again  this  year 
for  summer  music  work  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  Merced,  California. 

This  year  will  mark  the  8th  such 
session  under  the  supervision  of  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Lewis,  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  the  Merced  City  Elementary 
System. 

Each  year  the  schedule  has  been 
broadened  and  extended  until  it  now 
includes  rhythm  band  work  for  the 
youngest  pupils.  Song  Flute  classes 
for  third  graders,  regular  instrument 
instruction  from  beginning  to  ad¬ 
vanced  work  for  all  other  elementary 
children  interested,  chorus  work,  and 


a  course  in  theory  which  is  required 
of  all  pupils  from  the  fourth  grade  to 
eighth  grade  levels.  Baton  classes  are 
also  available. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  session 
to  begin  about  August  7th  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  early  September,  when  the 
work  will  be  concluded  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  evening  program  in  which  all 
the  pupils  take  a  part. 

The  program  has  been  so  successful 
in  past  years  that  smaller  outlying 
school  districts,  unable  to  carry  on 
their  own  summer  classes,  have  sent 
many  pupils,  sometimes  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  to  take  work  at  the 
school. 


Alexander  City,  Alabama,  H.  S. 

Wavarly  F.  Lm,  Director 


Since  my  personal  plan  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  to  do  additional  graduate  study 
ot  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  our 
band  and  chorus  activities  will  cease 
with  the  close  of  school  on  29  May. 
Marching  band  activities  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  approximately  13  August  in 
order  to  prepare  for  football  season 
before  school  opens  in  September. 


Hudson,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

R.  Staul  Phillips,  Diractor 


Our  program  is  only  four  years  old 
but  has  been  growing  rapidiy.  This 
year  we  will  have  a  full  time  pro¬ 
gram  running  six  weeks  from  June  27 
to  August  8. 

We  include  in  our  progrom  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  be  in  the  fifth  grade 
or  higher  during  the  next  school  year. 
Those  who  have  been  taking  lessons 
are  automatically  continued  during  the 
summer,  lesson  times  being  assigned 
just  before  the  close  of  the  regular 
school  year.  We  also  include  in  our 
program  lessons  for  beginners.  These 
are  mostly  from  the  classes  entering 
the  fifth  grade  the  following  Septem¬ 
ber  but  we  also  have  beginners  in 
the  higher  grades  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  band  and  orchestra.  Each  student 
receives  one  private  lesson  of  a  half 
hour  in  addition  to  participating  in 
at  least  one  band  rehearsal.  Small 
ensembles  are  also  organized  if  time 
permits. 


We  find  that  by  having  our  work  be¬ 
gin  the  day  after  high  school  gradua¬ 
tion  we  have  very  little  difficulty  in 
getting  the  program  underway.  There 
is  no  long  break  in  the  program  and 
the  children  accept  it  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  school  work  rather 
than  as  a  separate  project. 

In  addition  to  our  lesson  program 
we  have  regular  junior  and  senior 
band  rehearsals.  The  junior  band 
meets  once  each  week  during  a  morn¬ 
ing  for  an  hour  rehearsal.  The  senior 
band  meets  twice  each  week,  either 
for  rehearsal  or  concert.  Last  year 
we  played  four  concerts  and  two  pa¬ 
rades  and  expect  to  play  at  least  two 
more  concerts  this  year.  At  present 
we  are  scheduled  to  play  a  series  of 
four  concerts  at  our  local  community 
recreation  center.  Last  year  we  played 
two  and  the  programs  were  so  popular 
that  an  extended  program  has  been 
agreed  on  this  year.  Our  other  ap¬ 
pearances  will  be  for  church  bazaars 
and  flremanic  parades  and  carnivals. 

The  personnel  of  our  senior  and 
junior  bands  is  about  the  same  as 
during  the  school  year.  We  promote 
members  of  the  beginners  band  to  the 
junior  band  and  junior  band  members 
who  will  enter  high  school  in  the  fall 
are  promoted  to  the  senior  band.  Some 
others  of  the  junior  band  are  also 
brought  in  if  they  are  advanced 
enough  to  merit  recognition. 

We  do,  of  course,  have  the  problem 
of  summer  vacations.  This  always  has 
been  a  small  problem  with  us  as  we 
have  found  that  parents  are  wiiling. 
if  at  all  possible,  to  arrange  their 
family  vacations  after  our  summer 
program  is  over.  Some  students  are 
away  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  which 
case  no  lesson  time  is  set  up  for, 
them.  When  they  return  they  under¬ 
stand  that  they  wiil  have  to  be  piacted 
in  the  program  wherever  a  vacancy 
exists  and  may  have  to  change  times 
each  week.  Senior  band  members  are 
not  restricted  from  participating  in 
the  summer  programs  because  of  miss¬ 
ing  rehearsals  due  to  vacations  as 
most  of  our  repertoire  is  prepared 
during  the  regular  school  year. 

The  director’s  salary  is  paid  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  Income  from 
{Turn  to  page  44) 
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Hart  it  the  Music  Shall  of  fha  Michigan  Stafa  Fair  whara  thousands  of  paopla  listan  to  70  Michigan  high  school  bands  and  many  pro* 
fattional  bands  during  tha  tan  days  of  tha  Pair.  Thara  ara  daily  aftarnoon  and  avaning  concarts.  Tha  Shall  it  contidarad  ona  of  tha  Mst 

in  tha  country. 


MUSIC  and  the 

MICHIGAN 


STATE  FAIR 


Ft)R  Tkn  Days  Each  Year  the 
air  literally  is  filled  with  music  at 
the  Michigan  State  Fair  in  one  of  the 
biggest  spectacles  held  anywhere. 
This  year — from  August  31  to  Sep¬ 
tember  9 — will  be  no  exception  as 
nearly  5,000  school  musicians  plan 
to  converge  on  Detroit  to  help  the 
State  Fair  celebrate  Detroit’s  250th 
anniversary. 

From  all  parts  of  Michigan  they 
will  come  in  beautifully  colored  uni¬ 
forms  lending  a  gaiety  to  the  State 
Fair  that  has  immeasurably  con¬ 
tributed  toward  making  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Fair  one  of  the  top  in  the 
country,  attracting  nearly  a  million 
people  last  year. 

Starting  with  the  opening  day  pa¬ 
rade  in  downtown  Detroit  and  con¬ 
tinuing  day  and  night  for  all  ten 
days,  visitors  seem  to  be  never  out 
of  range  of  baud  music.  It  is  all  part 
of  a  program  that  adds  a  zest  for 


Mary  Martin,  Michigan  Stafa  Fair 
tacratary,  shows  soma  of  tha  ISO 
trophias  prasantad  aach  yaar  to  high 
school  bands,  drum  majors,  and  ma- 
jorattas. 


living  for  all  Detroiters  while  the 
Fair  is  on. 

There  are  plenty  of  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  events  for  the  70  high  school 
bands  and  eight  professional  bands. 
In  addition  to  this  music,  however, 
the  various  bands  seem  to  break  out 
spontaneously  in  little  Jam  sessions 
of  their  own  whenever  the  urge  pre¬ 
vails  and  everyone  enjoys  all  this. 
The  kids,  caught  by  the  overall  spirit 
of  the  State  Fair,  will  play  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat — along  side  of  the  bus 
that  brought  them,  as  they  mull  their 


Written  espeeially  for  The  School  Musician 


£jif,  (Dick.  J-Jutdehidc 


Publicity  Director 
Michigan  State  Pair 
Detroit,  MIchlgon 
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Thu  Accordion  Band  from  Dafroif,  diracfed  by  James  V.  Pellegrini,  demonstrates  the 
variety  of  bands  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair.  Thera  are  many  amateur  groups  and 
nationality  bands. 


way  through  the  crowds  on  their  way 
to  a  sch^uled  event,  as  they  stand 
around  and  wait  for  instructions. 

Tots  and  teenagers  twirl  their  ba¬ 
tons  furiously  on  stage  and  off.  Prac¬ 
tice  sessions  go  on  everywhere,  each 
attracting  its  own  little  audience  of 
well-wishers. 

TVhat  would  the  Michigan  State 
Fair  be  without  this  marvelous  pro¬ 
gram  of  melody,  color  and  youthful 
enthusiasm? 

Imagine  the  task  it  is  to  handle 
these  5,000  young  people  in  a  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Fair  which  always  has  be¬ 
tween  60,000  and  100,000  visitors  on 
the  grounds.  It’s  tough  enough  for 
the  average  person  to  go  from  exhibit 
to  exhibit.  But  here  are  5,000  young¬ 
sters  filled  with  vim  and  vigor,  who 
get  hungry  and  are  fed  free  of  charge 
by  the  State  Fair,  There  are  check 
rooms  for  the  instruments  and  guides 
for  the  students.  And  here  are  5,000 
youngsters  who  must  be  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  moment  to  carry 
on  a  terrific  program  of  concerts 
and  parades. 

Fortunately,  the  Michigan  State 
Fair  has  as  its  Music  Director  a  man 
who  has  been  making  a  specialty  of 
getting  big  things  done.  He  is  dy¬ 
namic  Dr.  Graham  T.  Overgard,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music  education  of  Wayne 
University. 

He  is  in  his  fifth  year  as  Music 
Director  of  the  State  Fair.  During 
that  time  the  program  has  grown 
each  year  from  a  representation  'of 


30  bands  to  70  bands.  Meanwhile,  Dr. 
Overgard  has  developed  the  program 
of  professional  music,  special  events, 
and  parades  to  a  point  where  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  entire  world. 

Remember,  however,  that  this  is  but 
one  of  his  many  Jobs.  He  is  the  famed 
director  of  the  famed  Wayne  Univer¬ 
sity  Band,  and  is  active  in  all  kinds 
of  local  and  national  musical  events 
and  groups.  Meanwhile,  he  carries  on 
his  teaching  duties  at  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity. 

This  year  Dr.  Overgard  again  is 
choosing  approximately  70  out  of 
Michigan’s  250  bands  which  will  be 
guests  of  the  State  Fair. 

On  the  Fairgrounds  is  a  beautiful 
Music  Shell,  one  of  the  best  acousti¬ 
cally  in  the  United  States.  Each  band 


will  present  a  half-hour  concert  in 
this  shell  and  each  band  is  invited  to 
participate  in  the  State  Fair  parades. 

Each  high  school  band  receives  a 
beautiful  State  Fair  Trophy  as  a  per¬ 
manent  reminder  of  its  trip  to  the 
State  Fair.  These  trophies  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  State  Fair  Board  Members 
who  represent  every  section  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Each  State  Fair  Board  Member 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  School 
Bands  from  his  or  her  section  of  the 
State,  participating  in  awarding  tro¬ 
phies  and  in  counseling  and  assist¬ 
ing  the  students. 

The  musicians  take  their  trophies 
homeward  for  their  trophy  cases  and 
they  also  take  along  memories  of 
rubbing  shoulders  with  celebrities, 
and  professional  musicians.  As  guests 
of  the  State  Fair  the  students  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  and  seeing  Bob  Hope,  Betty 
Hutton,  Carmen  Miranda,  Jerry  Co- 
lonna,  Dick  Contino  and  a  host  of 
other  Hollywood  and  Broadway  stars. 
Mammoth  reviews  are  held  in  the 
Coliseum  and  Grandstand,  headed  by 
these  stars. 

Last  yeat  a  special  thrill  was  pro¬ 
vided  school  musicians  as  they  en¬ 
joyed  two  concerts  daily  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  United  States  Army  Band  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  Incidentaily,  Dr. 
Overgard  was  greatly*  honored  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  Invitation  to  conduct  the 
Army  Band  each  evening  in  his  own 
arrangements  and  compositions.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hugh  Curry,  director  of  the 
Army  Band,  took  time  out  to  talk 
with  high  school  students  and  to  give 
autographs.  For  many  it  was  the  first 
contact  of  this  type  and  added  to  the 
total  pleasure  of  their  trip  to  the 
State  Fair. 

Again  this  year  the  school  musi¬ 
cians  will  benefit  also  by  contact  with 
85  of  the  finest  professional  musi¬ 
cians  of  Detroit  who  will  be  pre¬ 
senting  daily  programs  on  the  Fair¬ 
grounds. 


Left  to  right,  Jamot  D.  Frial,  general  manager  of  the  Michigan  State  Fair;  Governor 
G.  Mennen  Williams  of  Michigan;  Graham  T.  Overgard,  Professor  of  Music  Education 
of  Wayne  University,  and  Director  of  Music  of  the  Michigan  State  Fair. 

Opening  Day  it  has  been  a  tradition  for  the  Governor  to  award  the  first  trophy 
of  the  Fair  to  the  Milford  High  School  Band,  directed  by  Philip  Haddrill. 

Each  of  the  70  high  school  bands  invited  to  the  Fair  is  awarded  e  trophy.  Approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  school  musicians  participate. 


(Turn  to  page  28) 


Elementary  plus  High  School  ll^us  Organization  equals  — 


MILWAUKEE 

Catholic 

SYMPHONY 


The  MiLWAt^KEE  Catholic  Sym- 
riioNT  is  an  outstanding  exampie  of 
what  music  loving  people  can  do  when 
they  are  willing  to  give  their  time  and 
effort  towards  the  organizing  and 
building  of  a  symphony  orchestra. 

It  is  a  living  memorial  to  this  group 
of  men  and  women  who,  from  an  idea, 
developed  this  civic  orchestra,  now  of 
mature  stature  and  musical  ability. 

The  prestige  of  this  orchestra  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  influencing  the 
recent  accelerated  development  of  the 
instrumental  music  program  in  the 
Milwaukee  Parochial  School  system. 

Teachers  and  directors,  for  some 
years,  have  deplored  the  dearth  of  be¬ 
ginners  on  string  instruments.  The 
real  cause  of  this  shortage  must  be 


corrected  in  each  community  to  bring 
about  any  improvement.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  publicizing  orchestras 
and  dramatizing  the  value  of  orchestra 
playing  and  so  create  additional  inter¬ 
est  in  stringed  instruments. 

In  our  present  parochial  system  the 
resident  nuns  who  teach  violin  are  the 
mainstay  for  string  instrument  devel¬ 
opment.  Lay  teachers  on  strings  and 
wind  instruments  employed  by  our 
schools  teaching,  either  during  school 
time  or  after  school  hours,  lack  some 
of  the  advantages  of  a  supervised  and 
coordinated  program.  The  employment 
of  an  instrumental  supervisor  is  high¬ 
ly  desirable  to  effect  a  uniformity  of 
ideas,  methods  and  credits.  Gradually 
a  coordinated  program  of  instrumental 


Mr.  B«!koff 


music  is  being  developed  in  some  of 
our  parochial  schools.  This  plan  will 
provide  the  student  with  ensemble  or 
beginners  orchestra  experience  in 
grammar  school,  graduating  to  a  com¬ 
petent  high  school  orchestra.  After 
graduation  and  upon  reaching  a  state 
of  proflciency,  players  will  be  able  to 
become  members  of  the  Milwaukee 
Catholic  Symphony. 

Affiliated  Hith  senior  symphony  is 
junior  orchestra  which  is  the  train¬ 
ing  organization  for  members  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  acquire  experience  and 
technical  proflciency. 

Fine  musical  organizations  like  the 
Milwaukee  Catholic  Symphony  will  in¬ 
crease  community  interest  in  good  or¬ 
chestra  music  and  make  string  instru¬ 
mentalists  anxious  to  play  well  enough 
to  join  such  an  outstanding  organi¬ 
zation. 

In  Sept.  1942  Rev.  Stanley  L.  Bart- 
nicki  organized  the  Milwaukee  Cath¬ 
olic  Symphony.  The  first  concert  given 
at  the  Messmer  High  School  Audi- 


If’t  no  wondor  that  Milwaukeo  has  such  a  wendarful  symphony  orchestra,  with  tha 
48-p!aca  alamantary  Catholic  orchestra  acting  as  faadar.  This  fine  group  of  young 
people  at  St.  Leo's  School  is  conducted  by  Sister  M.  Noralena,  while  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Hoffman  is  tha  teacher  of  wind  instruments. 
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Thit  unusual  shot  of  the  famous  Milwaukee  Catholic  Symphony  shows  the  earnest 
cooperation  that  exists  between  the  conductor,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Zielinski,  and  the 
Individual  players. 


torium  was  sponsored  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Archdiocesan  Council  of  Catholic 
Woujen.  Mr.  Eugene  Wllczewski  was 
the  first  director.  Since  then,  thirty 
concerts  have  been  given,  including 
those  at  Wood,  Wis.  tor  the  veterans, 
the  joint  concert  with  the  Milwaukee 
Catholic  Chorus,  the  Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Archdiocese  besides  the 
regular  cycle  of  programs. 

After  the  first  two  years,  the  origi¬ 
nal  conductor  became  concert  master 
and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Zielinski  took  over 
the  baton.  Mr.  Zielinski  is  a  member 
of  Under  the  Stars  Orchestra  and  a 
prominent  flute  soloist.  He  is  also  a 
well  known  music  teacher. 

In  1948  Rev.  Alphonse  S.  Popek  be¬ 
came  president  and  Father  Bartnicki 
became  chairman  of  the  advisory 
board.  For  the  first  years  the  rehears¬ 
als  were  held  at  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus  and  now  the  auditorium  of  St. 
Rose’s  School  is  used.  Members  from 
many  walks  of  life,  including  teachers, 
secretaries,  doctors,  clerks,  nurses, 
hlgh-school  and  college  students  and 
also  professional  musicians,  by  their 
regular  attendance  at  rehearsals  give 
testimony  to  their  interest  in  the 
quality  of  the  program  material  and 
the  ability  of  the  conductor. 

Soloists  are  selected  for  each  of  the 
major  concerts.  Auditions  are  held 
with  judges  appointed  by  the  advisory 
committee.  Young  artists  obtain  this 
opportunity  to  acquire  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  and  publicity. 

To  avoid  repetition  the  judges  sug¬ 
gest  a  list  of  concertos  that  will  re¬ 
ceive  preference.  Among  the  numbers 
played  by  the  various  soloists,  with 
orchestra,  are  Hungarian  Fantasia — 
by  Liszt,  Concerto  Eo.  !  in  major 
by  Liszt,  Concerto  No.  2  in  C  Minor 
by  Rachmaninoff,  Concerto  in  A  Minor 
by  Grieg,  Konzertstuck  in  F  Minor  by 
Von  Weber  and  others  of  similar 
caliber. 

The  affiliated  Junior  Orchestra  also 
presents  soloists  to  enable  younger 
players  to  acquire  experience,  stage 
presence  and  poise. 

The  March  1951  soloist,  Germaine 
Schneider  Miller  presented  the  Saint- 
Saens  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor  with 
the  orchestra.  Her  superb  technical 
ability,  and  versatility  shown  in  her 
modern  encore,  created  a  sensation. 

The  orchestra’s  concerts  have  offered 
a  wide  variety  of  material  including 
standard  favorites  such  as  the  Beetho¬ 
ven  Symphonies,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn. 
Brahms,  Liszt  and  then  for  contrast 
such  moderns  as  Lionel  Barrymore’s 
Waltz-Fantasy,  the  premier  perform¬ 
ance  of  Griffith  Gordon’s  “Symphony 
No.  10’’,  Richard  Rodgers’  “South  Pa¬ 
cific’’  and  other  lighter  pops. 

The  affiliated  Junior  Orchestra  was 


organized  to  provide  a  training  organi¬ 
zation.  Under  the  capable  baton  of 
Eugene  Wilczewski  it  has  given  seven 
concerts.  Averaging  about  65  players, 
the  pattern  of  programs  including  the 
soloist,  is  similar  to  the  senior  or¬ 
chestra.  This  year  the  new  director 
will  be  Gerald  Schneider,  a  fine  pro¬ 
fessional  music  teacher  and  conduc¬ 
tor,  who  is  also  head  of  the  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music  department 
of  St.  John’s  Cathedral  High  School. 

Last  year  a  special  fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  which  will  provide  deserving 
pupils  with  the  use  of  instruments. 
To  obtain  such  instrument  a  student 
must  agree  to  become  a  member  of 
either  Senior  or  Junior  orchestra  and 
be  recommended  by  the  teacher  in  his 
particular  school. 

This  year  Msgr.  Edmund  J.  Goebel. 
superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  Cath¬ 
olic  Schools  became  a  member  of  the 
orchestras’  Sustaining  Fund  Commit¬ 


tee.  Father  Goebel  is  also  president 
of  the  National  Catholic  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  Association.  New  members  to 
this  committee  include  Dr.  William 
M.  Lamers,  Asst.  Superintendent  of 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  Mr.  f'rank 
Reis,  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
organizing  and  assisting  the  instru¬ 
mental  program  in  schools,  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  Timmerman,  chairman  of  the 
Milwaukee  County  Board,  and  twenty- 
additional  civic  leaders  and  business 
men. 

Five  of  the  Milwaukee  Catholic 
High  Schools  have  bands,  seven  of 
them  have  orchestras  and  two  have 
drum  corps.  Many  of  the  grammar 
schools  have  either  orchestras  or 
bands  and  the  interest  is  continually- 
expanding. 

Readers  who  might  be  interested  in 
the  forming  of  an  orchestra  in  their 
ow-n  community  are  invited  to  attend 
(Turn  to  yagr  36) 
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Chicagoland 

MUSIC  FESTIVAL 


This  Is  a  Story  of  the  youth  of 
America  playing  and  singing  the 
songs  glorifying  the  American  way. 
This  is  a  story  of  youth  playing  and 
singing  of  their  God  and  of  their 
country.  Each  summer  on  a  Saturday 
night  in  Soldiers’  field  in  Chicago, 
nearly  100,000  people  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  Chicagoland  Music  Festival, 
sponsored  by  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc.  A  great  part  of  the  success 
of  these  thrilling  evenings  belongs  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  great  land. 
Truly  they  are  the  citizens  of  to¬ 
morrow! 

Also  the  festival  is  a  tribute  to  Capt. 
Howard  Stube,  for  more  than  25  years 
a  bandmaster  in  tbe  Chicago  public 
schools;  for  21  years  the  general  in¬ 
strumental  director  of  this  musical 
extravaganza.  Under  his  guidance, 
nearly  100,000  young  people  have 
participated  in  these  shows,  playing 
their  cornets  and  accordions,  winning 
in  solo  contests  for  the  piano,  violin 
and  other  instruments;  marching  tri¬ 
umphantly  on  to  Soldiers’  Held  with 
the  audience  applauding  them  and 
joining  in  the  singing  of  America, 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner;  America, 
the  Beautiful,  and  God  Bless  America. 

These  young  people  and  older  ones, 
too,  have  come  from  the  busy  cities 
of  America;  from  villages  and  the 
farmlands.  They’ve  come  to  the  festi¬ 
val  in  cattle  cars,  in  sleek  automo¬ 
biles,  by  airplane,  and  in  Pullmans. 
They  have  carried  to  the  far  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals, 
shiny  gold  and  silver  loving  cups;  and 
batons.  But  more  than  that,  they’ve 
carried  back  to  their  home  communi¬ 
ties  the  inspiration  of  a  great  crowd, 
the  will  to  go  on  in  music,  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  and  sing  the  songs  that 
have  made  America  great,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  become  musical  leaders  in 
their  home  towns. 

Yes,  and  some  of  the  older  folks, 
like  the  Welsh  singers  down  around 
West  Frankfort,  Ill.,  took  their  medals 
with  them  to  their  graves. 

Who  will  ever  forget  the  Bengal 
Guards,  brought  up  to  Chicago  from 
Orangs,  Texas,  by  H.  J.  Lutcher 
Stark?  For  two  successive  years  those 
more  than  100  high  school  girls 


captivated  the  audience  with  their 
drum  and  bugle  corps.  Who  will  ever 
forget  the  nationally  winning  Joliet, 
Ill.,  high  school  band,  led  by  the  late 
A.  R.  McAllister,  as  it  was  featured 
playing  Rhapsody  in  Blue  by  Gersh¬ 
win?  And  the  bands  from  Columbus, 
Neb.;  Beckley,  W.  Va.;  Dayton,  Ohio, 
or  the  perennial  championship  Boy 
Scout  drum  and  bugle  corps  from 
Racine,  Wis.  Other  Chicagoland  bands 
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featured  at  tbe  festival  were  from 
tbe  East  Moline,  Ill.,  and  tbe  Tell 
City,  Ind.,  high  schools. 

Then,  too,  the  nights  when  beloved 
bandmasters  were  there.  The  sight 
of  John  Philip  Sousa,  riding  into 
Soldiers’  field,  attired  all  in  white. 
Never  was  his  Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever  played  with  greater  fervor  than 
it  was  that  night  by  girls  and  boys 
who  believed  in  the  sentiment  of  that 
song  title.  Some  of  them  are  the  same 
boys  who  are  fighting  today  in  Korea. 
Other  bandmasters  wbo  thrilled  the 
audience  were  A.  A.  Harding  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  the  late 
Arthur  Pryor. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  winning  Class 
A  and  Class  C  bands  since  the  first 
festival  in  1930  (Class  A  adult  bands 
of  more  than  30  players;  Class  C 
juvenile  bands  of  more  than  30 
players). 


1930  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  City,  and 
Hammond,  Ind.,  H.S. 

1931  Cedar  Falls  and  Technical 
H.S.,  Hammond. 

1932  DeKaelb,  Ill.,  Municipal,  and 
St.  Mary’s  ’Training  School, 
DesPlaines,  Ill. 

1933  DeKalb  and  St.  Mary’s. 

1934  St.  Mary’s  and  Froebel  H.S., 
Gary,  Ind. 

1935  Cedar  Falls  and  Wurlitzer 
Concert,  Chicago. 

1936  Spencerian  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Wur¬ 
litzer. 

1937  Chicago  Boys’  Club  Concert 
and  Wurlitzer. 

1938  Chicago  Boys’  Club  Concert 
(Lawndale  Branch)  and  Wur¬ 
litzer. 

1939  Chicago  Boys’  Club  and  Dav¬ 
enport,  H.S.  Summer. 

1940  Chicago  Boys’  Club  and  Wur¬ 
litzer. 

1941  Carillco  Concert,  Gary,  Ind., 
and  Wurlitzer. 

1942  Carillco  and  Catholic  Youth 
Organization,  Chicago. 

1943  Carillco  and  Catholic  Youth 
Organization. 

1944  Chicago  Boys’  Club  and  Cath¬ 
olic  Youth  Organization. 

1945  Carillco  and  Catholic  Youth 
Organization. 

1946  Chicago  Boys’  Club  and  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa,  Summer  School. 

1947  Chicago  Boys’  Club  and 
Maine  Township  H.S.  Sum¬ 
mer,  DesPlaines,  Ill. 

1948  Catholic  Youth  Organization 
and  Maine  Township. 

1949  Catholic  Youth  and  National 
Cash  Register,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

1950  Catholic  Youth  Organization 
and  Assumption,  Ill.,  School. 

Again  we'll  have  another  great  band 
contest.  Captain  Stube  has  selected  a 
most  interesting  list  of  compositions 
from  which  tbe  directors  may  choose 
their  contest  numbers.  In  addition, 
the  massed  band  will  play  King’s 
The  Iowa  Band  Law  March;  Gottler- 
Yoder’s  America,  I  Love  You,  and 
Ward’s  America,  tbe  Beautiful,  this 
last  title  being  the  theme  of  the  festi- 
(T«m  fo  page  32) 
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On«-two-tkr««-STRIKE,  tayt  Phil  Maiwall  in  tha  Wh  wondar  of  fha  world  as  100,000  paopla  light  up  Soldiars  Fiald  in  Chicago  with 
matchas  (uppar  laft).  100  marimbas  thrill  tha  tramandous  audlanca  (uppar  right).  300  accordions  present  a  double  forte  never 
before  heard  in  America  (left  center).  Beauty  and  poise  join  as  school  children  dance  to  the  symphony  (right  center).  50  harps 
seem  to  open  the  very  doors  of  heaven  (lower  left).  30  Hammond  Electric  Organs  swell  their  tones  in  an  ecstasy  of  tone  (lower  right). 


A-CAMPING 


You  Can  Go  !  ! 


Pennsylvania  Music  Camp 


North  Carolina 


Tucked  away  from  a  turbulent 
world,  high  up  in  a  mountain  cove  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  little  town  of  Brevard,  N.  C., 
the  Transylvania  Music  Camp  will  get 
under  way  for  its  1951  season  on  June 
21  and  continue  until  August  5. 

Music  students  from  practically  ev¬ 
ery  State  in  the  South,  and  from  the 
Southwest,  Midwest  and  the  East,  will 
assemble  in  anticipation  of  enjoying 
“A  Vacation  With  A  Purpose.”  The 
camp  faculty,  all  top-flight  Instructors, 
will  come  from  leading  conservatories 
and  schools  of  music  and  music  de¬ 
partments  of  Universities  and  Col¬ 
leges  throughout  the  country.  Direct¬ 
ing  this  interesting  mountain  music 
retreat  will  be  the  Tar  Heel  Conduc¬ 
tor,  James  Christian  Pfohl,  founder, 
and  music  director  of  the  camp  since 
its  inception  on  the  campus  of  David¬ 
son  College,  Davidson,  N.  C.,  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Transylvania  Music  Camp  offers  all 
the  recreational  advantages  of  health¬ 
ful  mountain  life  together  with  the 
purposeful  study  of  music  and  its  al¬ 
lied  arts.  Teen-age  girls  and  boys 
learn  to  work  together  in  musical  or¬ 
ganizations  and  meet  socially  with 
keen  and  wholesome  pleasure.  Friend¬ 
ships  made  in  this  environment  are 
rich  through  shared  experiences.  For¬ 
tunate  indeed  are  those  young  people 
who  have  enough  talent  to  become 
"Transylvania  Campers.” 

During  camp  season,  , classes,  re¬ 
hearsals,  concerts  and  recitals  are  all 
open  to  the  public.  Three  days  a 
week,  there  are  regular  programs  pre¬ 
sented  by  guest  artists,  faculty  artists, 
students,  and  camp  organizations: 
camp  organizations  consisting  of  the 
Transylvania  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Faculty  Orchestra,  two  Concert  Bands 
and  Choral  groups.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  scheduled  programs,  there  are 
special  ones  throughout  the  camp  pe¬ 
riod.  “Pops”  concerts  are  presented 
during  the  season  in  near-by  towns 
and  there  are  frequent  radio  broad¬ 
casts. 

The  Brevard  Music  Festival  which 
climaxes  the  camp  season,  attracts 


music  lovers  from  throughout  the 
country.  Eminent  artists  are  invited 
to  participate  as  soloists  on  the  Fes¬ 
tival  programs,  and  the  orchestra 
brings  together  musicians  on  vacation 
from  the  major  symphony  orchestras 
of  the  country,  camp  faculty  members, 
and  advanced  students  who  have 
merited  the  privilege  of  playing  with 
the  group.  The  Festival  chorus  is  se¬ 
lected  from  the  vocal  students  and  in¬ 
structors  of  the  camp  and  from  near¬ 
by  towns. 

The  Festival  will  be  held  in  the 
open-air  auditorium  of  the  Transyl¬ 
vania  Music  Camp.  The  Festival  has 
been  acclaimed  as  the  outstanding 
summer  musical  event  in  the  South, 
and  Brevard  has  become  known  as  the 
"Summer  Music  Capital  of  the  South.” 


Interlochen  MhsIc  Camp 

IntarlociMn,  Michigan 


Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  announces  that 
the  24th  season  of  the  National  Music 
Camp  will  open  on  June  24.  During 
an  eight  week  session,  1,000  students 
in  the  four  divisions  of  the  Camp — 
College,  High  School,  Intermediate, 
and  Junior — will  spend  many  hours  a 
day  in  classes  and  rehearsals  designed 
to  discover  and  develop  their  talents 
in  the  fine  arts.  This  intensive  work 
in  music,  dance,  art,  and  drama,  com¬ 
bined  with  outdoor  life  and  a  fine 
recreational  program,  offers  talented 
and  enthusiastic  students  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  happy  and  profitable 


At  National  Music  Camp,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  performance.  During  the 
season  the  200  piece  National  High 
School  Orchestra  presents  eight  for¬ 
mal  concerts  in  the  famous  Inter- 
loi-hen  Bowl.  In  preparation  for  these 
concerts,  sixteen  major  symphonic 
works  are  studied  intensively  in  both 
full  and  sectional  rehearsals.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  twenty-five  other  symphonies, 
suites,  and  symphonic  poems  are 
played  at  the  weekly  sight  reading 
sessions  of  this  group.  This  balanced 
diet  from  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  Sibelius,  and 
the  other  “greats”  in  music  gives 
young  orchestra  players  an  enriching 
artistic  experience  as  well  as  a  fine 


training  background  for  those  who 
plan  to  enter  the  field  of  professional 
playing.  The  programs  planned  for 
members  of  the  band  and  choir  are 
of  equally  ambitious  calibre  for  Dr. 
Maddy  believes  that  every  young  mu¬ 
sician  will  profit  by  intimate  contact 
with  the  best  in  music. 

Individual  performance  is  also  en¬ 
couraged  at  the  Camp.  Students  arc 
trained  by  the  teaching  staff  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  an  extensive  series  of 
student  recitals.  Each  week  faculty 
juries  select  from  these  programs  out¬ 
standing  solo  and  ensemble  numbers 
to  appear  on  the  weekly  Honor  Recital 
or  on  one  of  the  radio  programs.  High 
point  of  the  season  for  soloists  is 
a  competition  called  the  Concerto  Au¬ 
dition.  Any  Interlochen  student  who 
is  approved  by  his  teacher  as  suf¬ 
ficiently  prepared  for  this  audition 
may  enter  and  perform  before  a  facul¬ 
ty  committee.  Winners  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  sing  or  play  with  or¬ 
chestral  accompaniment  at  one  of  the 
annual  Concerto  Concerts.  So  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  activities  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp,  distinguished  per¬ 
formance  is  recognized  and  serves  as 
an  inspiration  and  a  goal  for  all  young 
people  with  talent  and  ambition. 

A  total  of  two  hundred  public  (‘on- 
certs  and  recitals  are  presented  dur¬ 
ing  the  eight  week  Camp  season. 
These  include,  besides  the  regular  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  bands,  orchestras  and 
choirs,  dance  concerts,  oratorio,  opera, 
operetta,  ensemble,  concerts,  plays, 
and  six  weekly  broadcasts.  All  of 
these  are  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  a  distinguished  faculty.  Thus,  at 
National  Music  Camp,  devotion  to  high 
standards  of  achievement  combined 
with  an  interest  in  the  individual 
progress  of  each  student  results  in  a 
great  educational  experience  in  the 
arts. 


Ogelbay  Institute  Camp 

WIiMlIng,  W.  Virginia 


-  »  A 


An  organized  camp  setting  is  an 
ideal  place  for  high  school  students  to 
spend  several  wt'eks  in  the  summer 
perfecting  their  skills  in  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  and  drum  majoring.  From  early 
morning  until  late  at  night,  campers 
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Ahl  And  «-Miling  thay  will  go  af  tha  Pacific  Music  Camp  at  Stockton,  California  (upper  left).  Tannit  will  ba  in  tka  hearts  of  all  young 
paopla  whan  they  attend  tha  Summer  Youth  Music  School  at  tha  U.  of  New  Hampshire  (No.  2  left  column).  An  experience  never  to  be 
forgotten  is  tha  entire  camp  staging  "Las  Preludes"  at  Intarlochen's  famed  Bowl  (No.  3  left  column).  Powerful  but  wonderful  is  tha 
summer  band  at  the  University  of  Miami  Band  Camp  at  Coral  Gables  (upper  center).  "Work  while  we  play,  and  play  while  we 
work"  is  shown  in  the  faces  of  tha  young  musicians  who  attend  tha  music  sessions  at  Michigan  State  University,  Lansing,  Michigan 
(center  picture).  ”Ta,  Ta,  Te,  Ta,"  says  Mr.  Bakeleinikoff  as  he  puts  tha  orchestra  through  its  paces  at  the  Pacific  Music  Camp  (upper 
right).  Badminton  is  so  relaxing  after  a  good  workout  in  music  at  the  beautiful  Smoky  Mountain  Music  Camp  in  Tennessee  (No.  2 
right  column).  "A  barefoot  boy  with  horn"  is  typical  of  tha  happiness  and  joy  that  everyone  experiences  at  the  Transylvania  Music 
Camp,  hidden  in  the 'BTue  %idga  Mountains  of  North  Carolina  (No.  3  right  column).  Neat  and  precision  plus  is  the  marvelous  summer 
band  at  VandarCook  Collage  of  Music  in  Chicago  (lower  left).  We  twirl  and  play,  and  love  every  minute  of  it  say  the  students  at 
the  famed  Oglebay  Institute  for  twirlers  and  yell  leaders  at  Camp  Russell  near  Wheeling,  West  Virginia  (lower  right). 

live  with  their  batons.  The  camp  sit-  The  camp  will  be  held  August  12th  each  with  a  different  Instructor.  They 
uation  combines  healthy  outdoor  liv-  to  26th,  1951,  Just  before  the  opening  include:  marching,  handling  a  band, 

ing,  including  the  many  pleasures  of  of  the  busy  season  for  the  marching  fundamentals  of  twirling,  ensemble  re¬ 
group  life  with  concentrated  periods  bands.  Thus  it  offers  a  wonderful  hearsal,  and  practice  with  flag,  lire, 

of  class  instruction.  opportunity  not  only  for  active  drum  and  lighted  batons.  Time  is  also  set 

Oglebay  Institute,  an  educational  majors  and  majorettes  to  get  new  aside  for  supervised  practice  and  in- 

and  recreational  organization,  spon-  routines  established  and  techniques  dividual  attention.  In  this  class  work, 

sors  the  Drum  Major,  Majorette,  and  perfected,  but  also,  for  new  personnel  campers  are  divided  according  to  in- 

Cheer  Leader  Camp  in  Just  such  a  set-  to  get  a  good  start  in  sound  funda-  dividual  skills. 

ting  at  Camp  Russel  in  Oglebay  Park,  mentals.  What  band  director  does  not  Rarely  do  you  see  a  camper  with- 

a  beautiful  recreation  spot,  seven  appreciate  some  help  in  this  phase  of  out  a  baton.  From  early  morning 

miles  east  of  Wheeling,  West  Vir-  his  work?  It  is  a  real  lift  to  any  until  “lights  out"  time,  the  shiny 

ginia.  Started  three  years  ago  as  a  band  to  have  students’  twirling  skills  shafts  are  constantly  twirling, 

fill  in  for  a  band  camp,  the  response  and  marching  commands  well  in  hand  Free  time  is  available  for  practice 

was  so  great  that,  during  the  past  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  or  for  recreational  activities  of  the 

two  years,  the  facilities  have  been  year.  campers'  choice.  Swimming,  riding, 

devoted  entirely  to  twirling  and  cheer  Above  all,  campers  attend  camp  to  crafts,  and  sports  are  offered  as  pas- 

leading.  In  1950,  two  hundred  boys  improve  their  work  and  become  better  time  pleasures.  After  the  evening  ses- 

and  girls  of  Junior  and  senior  high  performers  and,  consequently,  the  sions,  a  campfire  or  square  dance  gives 

schools  from  nine  states,  were  repre-  training  classes  are  scheduled  first.  each  camper  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 

sented  in  the  camp  enrollment.  There  are  six  classes  held  every  day,  (Turn  to  page  25) 
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r.  E.  Rivers,  Asst.  Dir.,  National  Recreation  Association,  Says 

^  N.  R.  A.  Promotes 


MUSIC  for  ALL 


Thk  Promotion  of  Musical  Interest 
and  participation  has  long  been  one  of 
the  goals  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association.  Recognition  of  music  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  recreation,  hob¬ 
by  and  leisure  time  field  has  long  been 
accepted,  but  theory  needs  support 
through  promotion  among  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  forces  infiuential  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  have  insisted  that  music 
had  an  important  role  in  making  ful¬ 
ler  all  aspects  In  life,  including  even 
the  working  life  of  men  and  women  in 
industry. 

While  the  Association  has  operated 
through  national,  state  and  district  or¬ 
ganizations  wherever  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  cooperate  on  behalf  of 
musical  advancemeni,  its  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  was  always  to  serve  the  local 
leader  and  his  followers  interested  or 
becoming  Interested  in  playing  and 
singing  in  groups,  forming  hands,  or¬ 
chestras  and  choruses,  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  musical  facilities  for 
tlie  whole  population  from  the  pre¬ 
school  years  to  old  age. 

An  amateur  musical  group  typical 
of  the  kind  the  Association  seeks  to 
help  establish  in  large  and  small 
towns  all  over  the  country  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  illustrated  feature  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  19.  This  particular  group  is  a 
symphony  orchestra  consisting  of  60 
players,  men  and  women,  ranging  in 
age  from  15-73.  It  meets  weekly  and 
gives  a  monthly  concert,  always  to  a 
capacity  audience,  in  one  of  the  large 
high  school  auditoriums  in  the  Bronx, 
loaned  for  the  purpose  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Our  Correspondence  and  Consulta¬ 
tion  Service  replies  to  thousands  of 
local  requests  each  year  from  public 
recreation  leaders,  churches,  schools, 
clubs  and  other  groups  initiating  or 
expanding  some  type  of  program  in 
which  groups  may  participate.  A  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  these  requests 
is  for  assistance  in  organizing  or  im¬ 
proving  vocal  and  instrumental  groups 
large  and  small,  rhythm  bands,  appre¬ 
ciation  classes,  record  lending  librar¬ 
ies,  square  dancing  and  a  variety  of 


social  programs  in  which  music  has 
an  important  part. 

Our  recent  correspondence  in  the 
musical  field  includes  such  requests 
as  the  following:  from  a  municipal 
league  in  a  large  western  city  for 
counsel  in  mapping  out  a  plan  to  ob¬ 
tain  more  adequate  support  for  their 
symphony  orchestra;  from  a  middle 
western  city  desirous  of  organizing  a 
civic  music  association  and  needing  to 
know  what  other  cities  of  similar  size 
are  doing;  from  a  city  recreation  de¬ 
partment  in  North  Carolina  planning 
a  comprehensive  music  program;  from 
a  veterans’  hospital  Introducing  musi¬ 
cal  groups  for  adult  patients;  from  a 
university  school  of  education  for  ma¬ 
terial  on  music  to  be  used  in  a  course 
in  recreation  leadership;  from  many 
P.T.A.’s,  music  clubs  and  women’s 
clubs  for  aid  in  preparing  talks  on 
music  and  music  education.  Now,  at 
this  season,  we  always  have  hundreds 
of  requestb  for  information  on  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Week  and  for  help  In  ar¬ 
ranging  its  programs. 

PublicaKont 

We  have  published  and  are  distri¬ 
buting  at  cost  some  100  books,  booklets 
and  pamphlets  on  musical  activities  of 
a  social  and  recreational  type.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  about  150  l^er  bulletins  on 
special  phases  of  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  larger  publications.  All  are 
based  on  well  tested  local  experience 
and  are  designed  to  aid  at  the  local 
level.  The  orders  we  receive  for  them 
are  mainly  from  group  leaders  and  in¬ 
dividual  workers.  Sometimes  we  re¬ 
ceive  requests  in  large  quantity  from 
the  U.  S.  0.  or  the  national  and  state 
federations  of  women’s  clubs,  service 
clubs,  musical,  religious  and  fraternal 
organizations,  but  all  or  nearly  all 
these  publications  go  ultimately  to  a 
local  leader  for  use  in  local  leadership. 
The  quantity  orders  are,  in  most 
cases,  for  our  song  sheets,  song  collec¬ 
tions,  reference  lists  on  camp,  church, 
school  and  institutional  music  pro¬ 
grams,  and  our  booklets  on  music  in 
the  community. 

National  Racraafion  Conqratt 

Elach  year  the  Congress  includes  one 


or  more  sessions  on  music  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Speakers  tell  of  developments 
in  cities  which  have  done  good  work 
in  this  field — how  the  program  is  ad¬ 
ministered,  publicized  and  financed; 
new  experiments  made,  etc.  All  kinds 
of  practical  questions  arise  and  are 
answered  by  those  best  qualified  to  do 
so.  For  down  to  earth,  substantial 
help  we  know  of  nothing  more  useful 
and  appropriate. 

Magazine 

The  magazine  RECREATION  car¬ 
ries  articles  from  time  to  time  on  the 
more  comprehensive  plans  for  com¬ 
munity  musical  development  as  well 
as  on  particular  programs  for  holi¬ 
days  and  other  occasions.  Thus  we 
have  had  articles  in  the  past  few  years 
on  the  many  sided,  well  administered 
music  programs  in  such  middle  sized 
cities  as  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania; 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey;  and  Winfield, 
Kansas;  and  on  some  aspect  of  music 
in  the  larger  cities  like  Philadelphia 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Suntmar  Playground  Notabook 

The  SUMMER  PLAYGROUND 
NOTEBOOK  Is  used  by  recreation 
leaders  wherever  there  is  a  public 
recreation  program.  It  usually  includes 
a  full  number  devoted  to  music  and 
gives  some  attention  to  music  in  most 
of  the  other  numbers.  There  are  ten 
issues  annually  during  the  prepara¬ 
tory  and  active  period  from  May  to 
August. 

Summary 

All  through  the  years  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  worked  to  secure  larger  ap¬ 
propriations  for  music  under  public 
sponsorship,  and  more  and  better  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  schools.  It  has  been  giving 
special  facilities  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Music  Week  Committee  since 
1942,  and  encourages  the  use  of  Music 
Week  as  a  setting  in  which  to  demon¬ 
strate  year-round  development  and  to 
enlist  support  for  the  plans  of  the 
coming  season.  Alwajrs  the  aim  of  the 
Association  is  to  provide  a  larger 
place  for  music  in  all  forms  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  the  preparation  for  a  full  life 
— more  opportunities  for  young  and 
old  to  participate  in  the  making  and 
enjoyment  of  music. 
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Autoharp 
Solved  a  Problem 


By  Edward  C,  Kolb 


"Who’s  playing  the  harp?” 

"One  of  your  fourth  grade  students.” 

“What?  One  of  oar  fourth  graders?” 

"Yes.  But  it  isn’t  a  harp.” 

"Sounds  like  one  to  me.” 

"It’s  an  autoharp.” 

This  one-syllable  conversation  punc¬ 
tuated  a  very  creditable  vocal  effort  of 
a  rural  school  fourth  grade,  and  was 
exchanged  between  the  writer  and  the 
county  superintendent.  Out  in  the 
hallway  where  we  stood  the  music  fil¬ 
tered  through  the  walls  and  became  a 
welcome  reminder  that  frequent  use 
of  the  lightweight  “ear-trainer”  often 
benefits  the  least  suspecting. 

As  we  observed  the  teacher,  who 
had  requested  some  assistance  with 
her  “monotones”  (whatever  they  are), 
the  loquacious  administrator  referred 
to  that  "20th  century  zither”  in  terms 
evidencing  a  lack  of  knowledge  and 


a  keen  interest  in  the  autoharp.  As 
he  put  it,  “I  am  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  children,  neophytes  in  things 
musical  can  rapidly  learn  to  use  this 
product  of  our  age,  a  push-button 
harp.”  His  “substitute  piano”  refer¬ 
ence  brought  a  smile,  but  not  the  re¬ 
mark  about  “this  new-fangled  gadget”. 
Without  bars  you  have  a  zither  which 
rightfully  claims  a  proud  history;  add 
bars — the  autoharp. 

What  is  an  autoharp?  Picture  a 
small  lyre-like  instrument  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  zither,  with  a  three  octave 
chromatic  range.  Twelve  bars  with 
dampers  cross  at  right  angles  above 
37  strings,  each  bar  bearing  a  different 
scale  letter  (C,  P,  G,  etc.)  Press  bar 
“C”  and  you  dampen  all  strings  not 
appearing  in  the  C  chord.  Thus  the 
"neophyte”  can  strum  accompaniments 
easily,  when  indicated  by  letter.  It 


Combininq  vocal  and  instrumantal  music  is  a  tockniqua  of  modern  music  education 
that  develops  the  child's  ability  to  follow  direction,  cooperate  and  work  with  others. 
The  children  often  take  turns  playing  the  Autoharp  to  lead  the  class  in  singing. 


can  be  played  in  C,  F,  and  G  major, 
and  D  minor.  Made  of  wood,  it  is 
easily  carried  about. 

Several  searching  questions  asked 
by  Mr.  S.,  the  superintendent,  are 
paraphrased  here  for  edification,  para¬ 
phrased  in  the  interest  of  clarity, 
paper-shortage,  cut-backs,  and  at  the 
editors  request.  Even  as  this  article 
was  being  envisioned  in  the  school 
hallway  the  momentary  silence  was 
broken  by,  “Why  can’t  I  play  that 
when  a  4th  grader  can?” 

“You  mean  you  haven’t — yet.” 

“Can  you  itemize  what  I  should 
know,  or  have,  to  learn  it?  And  please 
refrain  from  using  highly  technical 
nomenclature.” 

“Yessir.  You  have  the  basic  require¬ 
ments,  eyes,  ears,  and  hands.  Ears 
tell  you  when  your  hands  perform  cor¬ 
rectly;  you  appear  to  be  well  coor¬ 
dinated  and  what  you  need  most  is 
the  instrument  and  opportunity.”  This 
ended  on  a  hopeful  tone. 

"Thank  you,  but  I  am  too  old  for 
flattery.” 

"Watch  Jack,  notice  how  he  reads 
the  chord  letters  above  the  song  words 
on  the  blackboard?  He  does  a  very 
alert  job.” 

"How  does  he  know  what  to  play?” 

“He  plays  what  he  sees;  if  it  is  F 
he  presses  that  bar,  plucks  the  strings 
and  sounds  the  F  chord.” 

“I  don’t  understand  all  of  that.” 

“Neither  did  Jack  two  hours  ago, 
but  he  is  developing  a  keen  interest  in 
things  musical  now,  being  the  life  of 
the  class.  No  wrong  chords  yet.” 

“That  surprises  me,  he  isn’t  known 
as  a  lad  gifted  with  intelligence.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  I  have  heard  him  condemn 
music  as  ’sissy’.” 

“You  might  be  surprised  at  why  he 
thinks  that,  too.  He  learned  that  you 
know.”  (Unmusical  parents?  Or  Uncle 
Gus  couldn’t  “carry  a  tune  in  a  tub” 
so  he  shouldn’t  try?  Interesting  specu¬ 
lating.) 

“Please  understand  we  try  seriously 
to  encourage  an  appreciation  of  music, 
my  boy.” 

“I  am  sure  you  do.  Notice  that  your 
teacher  has  gotten  engrossed  in  this 
work  and  forgotten  her  ’monotones’.” 

(Turn  to  page  38) 


’*•  Class  ! 

Left  a  gift! 


By  L  J.  Cooley 


Th«  cUu  committa*  of  fha  Grand  Rapidf,  Michigan,  Canfral  High  School  sanlors 
aagarly  fatf  fha  Hammond  organ,  thair  Chrltfmai  pratanf  to  fha  antira  school.  Tha 
studanfs  mada  arrangamanfs  fo  ruth  fha  dallvary  of  fhalr  gift  fo  fha  school  In  order 
fhaf  fha  organ  could  bo  fha  highllghf  of  fha  holiday  acfiviflat. 


By  applying  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
to  meeting  a  need,  the  students  of 
Technical  High  School  in  St.  Cloud. 
Minnesota,  buiit  a  small  school  sur¬ 
plus  of  167  into  a  fund  for  a  memorial 
to  alumni  who  served  in  the  war  and 
bought  the  school  a  Hammond  organ. 

Votes  in  school  assemblies  deter¬ 
mined  the  fact  that  the  students 
wanted  a  “live”  memorial  and  they 
worked  hard  for  three  years  to  get  it. 
Imaginative  means  were  employed  to 
earn  the  necessary  funds  and  ranged 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  basketball 
game  played  on  donkeys  to  flnes  from 
classroom  gum-chewers.  Class  plays, 
dances  and  soft  drinks  sold  at  games, 
plus  contributions  from  friends  and 
alumni,  swelled  the  fund  to  where  the 
proud  youngsters  purchased  an  organ 
as  their  lasting  tribute  to  servicemen. 

Organ  music  quickly  becomes  a 
part  of  school  life,  augmenting  many 
fine  musical  programs  already  estab¬ 
lished  by  interesting  more  students  in 
playing,  and  enriching  the  entertain¬ 
ments  planned  and  promoted  by  the 


youngsters.  All  activities  benefit  from 
the  organ  music  .  .  .  glee  clubs  and 
instrumental  classes,  student  body  as¬ 
semblies  and  chapel  programs.  It 
also  adds  to  the  excitement  of  indoor 
sports  such  as  the  regular  program¬ 
ming  of  organ  music  with  the  basket¬ 
ball  games  at  United  Township  High 
School,  East  Moline,  Illinois,  where 
the  Hammond  organ  is  installed  in  a 
combination  auditorium  -  gymnasium 
and  is  the  center  of  attraction. 

Dramatic  classes  find  the  transi¬ 
tional  music  of  the  organ  an  aid  to 
smooth  production  in  many  schools 
...  in  others,  the  girls  put  in  their 
bid  for  the  music  as  accompaniment 
for  fashion  shows  that  they  stage 
themselves. 

At  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Jr.  High 
School  in  Pittsburgh,  where  the  in¬ 
strument  was  an  anonymous  gift, 
H.  S.  Konvolinka,  the  principal,  says, 
“The  way  things  are  going,  they  could 
use  two  or  three  organs.”  It  is  his 
conviction  that  the  music  contributes 
to  the  patriotic,  spiritual  and  educa¬ 


tional  growth  of  children.  At  Free¬ 
port  High  School,  New  York,  Miss 
Miriam  Roberts,  music  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Freeport’s  public  schools,  says.  | 
“We  feel  that  our  organ  is  almost 
indispensable  to  hundreds  of  meetings 
which  are  held  in  our  auditorium  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.” 

The  desire  for  organ  music  among 
students  becomes  more  marked  when 
it  is  realized  that  a  majority  of  these 
instruments  are  given  to  high  schools 
by  departing  classes  of  seniors  who, 
in  some  cases,  team  up  with  two  or 
three  classes  after  them  to  make  a 
joint  gift  to  the  school.  Instead  of 
settling  for  a  smaller  sign  of  their  i 
fidelity  to  the  school,  they  prefer  to  I 
combine  their  efforts  to  leave  a  last¬ 
ing  memorial  that  wiil  be  of  active 
enjoyment  to  other  students. 

Typical  of  seniors  who  voted  for  the 
organ  were  classes  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  high  schools  of  Greensburg 
and  McKeesport,  Quincy  High  School 
and  United  Township  High  School  in 
Illinois;  Lubbock,  Texas  High  School 
and  Central  High  School  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  where  the  instru¬ 
ment  bought  by  the  graduating  classes 
was  the  first  in  any  of  the  city’s 
schools.  j 

Alumni  associations  also  find  the 
organ  a  splendid  token  of  their  great  | 
esteem  for  their  schools  and  a  source 
of  real  pleasure  to  youngsters  follow¬ 
ing  in  their  footsteps.  In  numerous 
cases,  both  students  and  alumni  have 
indicated  that  their  gift  is  to  be  des-  i 
ignated  a  musical  memorial  to  war  I 
veterans. 

The  trend  to  music-in-school  is  espe¬ 
cially  apparent  in  Pennsylvania.  Penn 
Township  High  School  in  Verona  has 
an  intensely  musical  enrollment  of 
students  who  have  a  70-piece  band.  | 

75-voice  chorus,  an  orchestra  of  35  I 

and  a  dance  band.  The  electric  organ  | 

was  a  natural  acquisition.  At  Shaler 
Township,  in  Glenshaw,  organ  solos 
are  the  high  point  of  graduation 
ceremonies.  At  Connellsville  High 
School,  the  TRI-HI-Y  girls  determined 
to  buy  an  instrument  to  honor  a  late 

(Turn  to  page  31)  j 
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Singing  and  Playing 

INTONATION 


G(M)ii  E.\hkmhi.k  Intonation  depends 
mainly  on  three  factors:  (1)  correct 
intonation  individually,  (2)  proper 
dynamic  balance,  and  (3)  uniformity 
of  tone  value. 

First,  conflicting  pitches  are  unde¬ 
sirable.  The  sounds  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  tune  on  all  the 
single  notes.  Second,  one  should  have 
a  conception  of  what  is  known  as  the 
harmonic  series  of  overtones.  The 
principal  idea  is  that  natural  over¬ 
tones  of  a  given  tone  serve  to  re¬ 
enforce  those  of  another  tone.  It  is 
not  possible  to  tune  a  group  of  players 
or  singers  so  perfectly  that  accuracy 
of  obtaining  perfect  sympathy  and 
resonance  may  be  had.  The  larger 
the  number  of  performers,  the  more 
support  the  overtones  have.  This  is 
true  because  many  play  or  sing  out 
of  tune,  and  still  have  support  of 
overtones,  which  makes  a  larger  or¬ 
ganization  sound  better  than  a 
smaller  organization  with  the  same 
calibre  musicianship. 

The  subject  of  dynamics  is  often 
emphasized  by  the  director  for  ex¬ 
pression  and  interpretation  and  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  director  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  intonation  standpoint.  Balance  of 
parts  on  all  dynamic  markings  with 
proper  distribution  and  melodic  em¬ 
phasis  serves  to  an  advantage  of  the 
organization.  Many  of  our  arrange¬ 
ments  for  school  organizations  are 
out  of  line  in  dynamic  markings. 
This  is  not  indeed  a  disrespectful 
remark  to  make,  in  passing,  at  good 
arrangers.  No  arranger  can  write  for 
every  amateur  organization,  because 
he  does  not  have  the  time  to  write 
as  many  arrangements  of  a  given 
number  as  there  are  school  and  ama¬ 
teur  groups.  The  director  should  rec¬ 
ognize  the  value  of  some  possible 
changes  of  dynamic  markings  in  most 
of  the  numbers  he  performs.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  a  fact  that  bass  clarinets 
have  been  given  a  “pp”  marking  with 


the  cornet  playing  B-flat  above  the 
staff  with  a  “fli”  marking.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  bass  clarinet  was  at 
each  time  this  occurred  playing  in  his 
lower  register.  Dynamic  balance  per¬ 
mits  players  to  hear  the  chords  easier 
and  therefore  more  thought  on  the 
player’s  part  is  given  to  tuning  and 
tone  quality.  ' 

The  tone  quality  of  an  individual 
must  be  developed  to  a  high  degree 
if  ensemble  tone  has  no  offensive  in¬ 
gredients.  This  can  go  back  to  the 
subject  of  dynamics  to  a  large  extent 
as  well  as  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  tone  production.  No  two  instru¬ 
ments  or  voices  can  support  the  other 
to  the  greatest  degree  unless  some  art 
of  matching  tone  color  is  acquired. 
The  soloist  does  not  feel  that  his  part 
is  louder  especially  but  that  his  qual¬ 
ity  and  character  of  tone  is  suported 
and  felt.  Dynamics  does  not  mean  that 
the  soloist  must  play  or  sing  loudly 
in  “ff”  markings. 

Tone  production  by  the  proper  use 


of  breath,  embouchure  (for  instru¬ 
ments),  and  mental  training  of  hear¬ 
ing,  is  more  important  than  matching 
a  given  pitch.  The  pitch  vibration, 
however,  is  controlled  by  the  proper 
use  of  breath. 

The  idea  of  a  player  or  singer  using 
vibrato  in  solo  and  ensemble  perform¬ 
ing  should  be  considered  under  two 
types:  (1)  the  pitch  vibrato  and  (2) 
the  intensity  vibrato.  Many  directors 
intend  to  have  their  groups  play  and 
sing  straight  tones.  This  is  necessary 
for  good  tone  production  and  will  de¬ 
velop  an  “in  tune”  tone. 

After  the  music  student  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  conception  of  tone  pro¬ 
duction,  he  should  be  taught  to  hear 
beats.  To  give  the  student  an  under¬ 
standing  of  beats  is  simply  teaching 
him  to  hear  pitch  in  a  more  artistic 
manner.  A  suggested  approach  would 
be  to  use  a  set  of  bells,  possibly  tuned 
to  440,  441,  442,  444,  etc.  For  example 
you  strike  the  440  bell  and  immedi¬ 
ately  strike  the  441.  You  will  hear 
one  beat  per  second.  A  student  may 


This  smiling  group  of  teenage  girls  are  the  Washington  Junior  High  School  Girls 
Chorus  at  Joliet,  Illinois.  Miss  Hazel  Klint,  seen  on  the  left,  is  their  energetic  con¬ 
ductor.  A  triple  trio  dressed  in  formals  is  featured  from  this  fine  chorus. 


be  told  to  listen  to  the  pitch  alternate 
as  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  Of  course, 
the  farther  off  pitch  the  two  tones 
are  with  one  another,  the  faster  the 
beats  become.  If  they  are  too  far  off 
in  pitch,  the  ability  of  acquiring  the 
pitch  technique  becomes  less  notice¬ 
able. 

There  are  many  methods  of  drilling 
the  student  with  beats.  The  organ  can 
be  used  to  best  advantage,  because 
of  its  ability  to  sustain  a  tone.  The 
wind  instrument  player  can  spot  bad 
tones  by  this  method,  immediately 
upon  playing  through  his  chromatic 
range.  Also,  another  good  system  of 
drill  could  be  used  by  letting  two 
students  or  more  match  their  tones 
from  a  beat  standpoint. 

Sounding  of  intervals  with  a  wind 
instrument  or  vocal  student  and  the 
organ  is  interesting  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Both  can  be  in  tune,  let’s 
say,  on  concert  G  (from  the  instru¬ 
ments’  viewpoint).  While  the  tone 
produced  is  G,  have  the  organ  pro¬ 
gress  downward  to  E.  The  student 
will  have  to  raise  his  pitch  or  he  will 
sound  flat  with  organ.  If  the  organ 
progresses  to  E-flat,  the  student  will 
And  that  he  will  have  to  lower  his 
pitch  in  order  to  make  a  beatless 
interval.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  prac¬ 
tice  pitch  from  a  give  and  take  point 
of  view.  Elach  student  in  the  ensembie 
has  to  make  an  adjustment  of  pitch. 
The  beat  conscious  student  can  ac¬ 
quire  this  technique  to  advantage. 

The  perfect  pitch  vibrato  that  can 
be  developed  by  playing  or  singing 
above  and  below  the  given  pitch  in 
vibrato,  can  be  used  to  advantage  by 
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A  lotgm  —IttioH  of 
fabric!  and  colon; 
oxcollont  workman- 
chip;  roaconablo 
prieoc.  Writo  for  cat¬ 
alog  and  camploc. 


DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1080  So.  fourth  Siroot 
Groonvillo,  lllinoit 


Eminent  Ladies  of  the  Podium 

No.  10  ^  Mrs.  Clarence  Erb  of  Beixeni,  Miss. 


This  wonderful  lady  whose  bands  are 
regular  Superior  I  rating  Is  Mrs.  Clarence 
Erb,  Band  Director,  Belsonl  High  School. 
And  to  top  all  of  her  distinct  honors  she 
is  a  grandmother. 


Mrs.  Erb  received  her  formal  education 
at  Winona  Lake  College  in  Indiana  and 
the  Chicago  Musical  College.  She  majored 
in  Public  School  Music,  with  minors  In 


Piano,  Voice,  Band,  Orchestra,  Arranging, 
and  Art. 

She  started  teaching  Plano  in  1914. 
Twenty-three  years  ago  she  started  teach¬ 
ing  public  school  music,  at  her  present 
location.  How  many  music  educators  can 
boast  the  distinction  of  23  years  in  one 
school  system. 

She  organized  her  first  high  school  band 
In  1937.  In  1940  they  won  Superior  In 
Concert  and  Excellent  in  Marching  at  the 
state  contest  They  have  been  winning  the 
top  places  every  year  since. 

Mrs.  Erb  like  everything  good  and  up- 
lifting.  She  enjoys  people,  good  music, 
good  literature,  good  movies.  She  does  not 
like  hillbilly  music,  though  she  does  get  a 
laugh  out  of  It  from  time  to  time. 

She  has  a  wonderful  husband,  two  fine 
daughters,  and  two  very  wonderful  grand¬ 
children.  Besides  conducting  her  56-piece 
first  Band,  30-piece  beginners  Band,  teach¬ 
ing  all  day,  she  is  organist  and  choir  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

She  believes  that  Just  plain  hard  work 
is  the  only  way  to  get  what  she  wants 
from  her  band.  She  plans  to  teach  a  few 
moie  years  and  then  retire. 

The  editorial  staff  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  Joins  together  in  saluting  a 
teacher  of  children,  an  educator,  a  band 
director,  a  homemaker,  a  mother,  and  a 
grandmother.  She  is  an  inspiration  to 
school  musicians  everywhere. 


artists.  Many  times,  the  over-all,  out 
of  tune  elements  of  pitch  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  excess  vibrato — the  kind 
that  is  wobbly,  uneven,  too  narrow, 
or  too  wide  and  with  an  Irregular 
line.  On  the  other  hand,  vibrato  has 
been  used  effectively — used  for  ex¬ 
pression,  tone  quality,  and  Intonation. 
Careful  study  should  be  made  of  this 
problem. 

Absolute  pitch  may  be  termed  a 
highly  developed  recognition-sense  of 
the  relationship  of  one  pitch  to  an¬ 
other.  The  standards  of  pitch  have 
been  determined  by  the  relation  of 
one  tone  to  another  as  set  up  by  the 
laws  of  physicists  and  the  musician’s 
ear. 

From  the  director’s  standpoint, 
three  factors  can  be  considered  worth¬ 
while  to  ..tudy:  (1)  individual  ap¬ 
proach,  (2)  psychological  approach, 
and  (3)  organizational  approach.  The 
general  intonation  of  the  band,  or¬ 
chestra  or  chorus  is  affected  by  the 
approach  of  the  director  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Many  times  the  sensitivity  of  the 
director’s  ear  can  to  advantage  make 
the  student  more  conscious  of  his 
playing  or  singing  in  tune.  If  the 
director  can  treat  the  problem  with 
a  personality  that  gives  the  student 
an  interesting  idea,  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  tones  will  be  felt  more  rapidly. 

Secondly,  the  director  can  induce 


the  student  to  train  his  ear  from 
ar.  intelligent  standpoint.  The  student 
acquires  much  more  training  if  he 
learns  through  his  interest  in  the  ac¬ 
tivity.  Many  times  the  director  with 
a  sensitive  ear  tends  to  criticize  the 
student’s  problem,  rather  than  treat 
it  as  an  important  factor  of  playing 
from  the  teaching  procedure  stand¬ 
point  This  accounts  for  bands,  or¬ 
chestras  and  choruses  being  able  to 
perform  better  than  others  if  the 
directors  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
most  sensitive  ear. 

The  idea  of  producing  a  given  tone 
and  matching  that  tone  with  the  other 
members  of  the  group  is  necessary. 
However,  that  will  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  but  very  little  extent.  Chorales 
are  often  used  to  develop  intonation 
in  the  ensemble.  In  most  chorales  the 
idea  of  balance,  melody,  intensity, 
sustained  tone,  usage  of  vibrato,  and 
interval  study  can  effectively  be  used. 
Phrasing  of  chorales  with  the  ensem¬ 
ble  plays  no  small  part  of  intonation 
study. 

Another  idea  of  group  exercise  can 
be  worked  by  producing  sustained 
chromatic  chords  and  chords  called 
out  by  numbers  by  the  directors. 
Those  noted  that  are  out  of  tune  then 
will  adjust  as  a  whole  with  the  ex¬ 
ercise  as  the  student  becomes  able  to 
recognize  the  pitch  relationships. 
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Massed  Bands  Climax  Rhode  Island  Music  Festival 


Rhode  Idand  Festival 
Attracts  7,000  H.  S.  Fans 


More  than  7,000  persons  lined  Westerly 
streets  and  sat  in  bleachers  at  the  high 
school  athletic  Held  to  watch  the  annual 
Rhode  Island  Music  Festival. 

Prom  all  over  the  state,  1,200  teenage 
musicians  went  to  Westerly  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  highlighted  by  a  parade  of  17  bands. 

Field  demonstrations  and  proficiency 
competitions  were  featured  in  the  ail-day 
outing  for  Senior  and  Junior  high  school 
musicians.  A  ma.ssing  of  nine  bands  cii- 
maxed  the  day  of  music. 

Generai  chairman  of  the  affair  was  Ai- 
fred  F.  Wood,  instructor  of  music  at  West¬ 
erly  High  School. 


Youth  Music  to' Keynote 
U.  of  III.  Summer  Program 


A  scries  of  summer  youth  music  pro¬ 
grams  in  band,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  will 
be  presented  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
this  summer  for  the  third  consecutive 
year. 

Opening  the  1951  program  will  be  the 
Illinois  Summer  Youth  Orchestra,  com¬ 
posed  of  high  school  musicians  from 
throughout  the  state,  who  will  spend  two 
weeks  on  the  campus  beginning  June  24. 
Conductor  will  be  Professor  -  Bernard 
Goodman  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  music 
faculty. 

Paul  Young,  Professor  of  Music  and 
director  of  the  It.  of  Illinois  choral  ac¬ 
tivities,  will  direct  the  Illinois  Summer 
Youth  Chorus,  which  will  be  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  from  July  8  to  21  inclusive.  During 
the  same  period  Professor  Goodman  will 
be  in  charge  of  a  Junior  Orchestra  of 
elementary  and  Junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  From  July  22  to  August  4  Profes¬ 
sor  Mark  H.  Hindsley,  Director  of  Bands 
at  the  U.  of  Illinois,  will  direct  the  Illinois 
Summer  Youth  Band. 


This  is  Barbara  Hamilton,  a  senior  at 
Haldone  Central  High  School,  Cold 
Spring,  New  Yoriy^Barbara  has  played 
j  in  the  school  band  since  the  seventh 
I  grade  and  now  plays  the  tympani,  bell 
chimes,  drums,  and  piano.  Barbara 
was  a  featured  performer  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Spring  concert,  playing  the  tym¬ 
pani  solo,  "Scherzo"  by  Vitto.  She 
I  also  played  this  number  in  the  state 
competition  at  White  Plains  last 
j  month.  Congratulations  Barbara,  and 
I  may  your  school  music  experience  be 
I  an  inspiration  for  you  all  your  life. 

i4SC  Salutet  "LittU  Col.” 
In  ** All-Irons”  Concert 


Old  friends  and  colleagues  honored 
ASC’s  (Arlington  State  College,  Texas) 
"Little  Colonel,”  Earl  D.  Irons,  recently- 
elected  president  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association,  with  an  "All-Irons” 
band  concert. 

Colonel  Irons  has  served  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Department  (he  Is  now  head  of  the 
department)  for  the  past  25  years. 


Attention  Band  Directors! 
Mid-West  Announces  Dates 

Hundreds  of  band  directors  have  asked 
for  the  dates  of  the  1951  Mid-West  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Clinic,  so  here  they  are : 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  14,  and  15.  Set  those  three  days 
in  red  on  your  school  calendar  right  now. 

Five  of  the  nation’s  finest  bands  will 
be  on  hand  to  play  the  very  best  and  the 
very  latest  band  music  in  print.  More 
than  a  score  of  practical  clinics  will  he 
conducted  by  nationally-known  authori¬ 
ties.  The  entire  three-day  National  Con¬ 
vention  will  again  be  at  the  world-famous 
Sherman  Hotel  In  Chicago.  Plan  now  for 
the  entire  three  days.  Last  year  more 
than  2,500  band  directors  and  other  musi¬ 
cians  proclaimed  the  Mid-West  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  practical  and  inspirational 
band  clinic.  From  every  Indication,  the 
Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  again 
promises  to  be  an  event  that  no  progres¬ 
sive  band  director  would  want  to  miss. 
The  complete  program  will  appear  in  the 
September  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN. 


8,000  Students  Compete 

in  Minnesota  Festival 

Some  8,000  high  school  students  lifted 
everything  from  their  voices  to  violas  re¬ 
cently  at  the  tremendous  regional  com¬ 
petition  festivals  held  in  Minnesota,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Public 
School  Music  League. 

About  3,000  of  the  students  from  re¬ 
gions  4,  5,  6,  and  7  competed  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  Region  2  rivalry 
was  held  at  Mankato  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  while  Region  1  entries  held  forth 
at  Chatfield  High  School. 

Bands,  cfioruses,  orchestras,  soloists, 
and  ensembles  were  in  great  numbers, 
which  prove  again  that  ‘‘Music  Is  Every¬ 
where." 


Music  Professor  Earns 
Extra  Cash — Sells  Worms 


A  college  music  professor  at  Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma,  has  bridged  the  gap  between 
waltzes  and  worms. 

Lloyd  K.  Herren,  who  divides  his  time 
Ijetween  music  classes  at  Northeastern 
State  College  and  30,000  hybrid  red  wig- 
glers  in  his  back  yard,  is  proving  both 
professions  are  profitable. 

Herren  sells  the  wlgglers  to  fishermen 
in  wholesale  quantities  and  sells  the  en¬ 
riched  dirt  he  grows  them  in  to  farmers 
for  fertiliser. 

Herren  says  his  worms  are  valuable 
I)ecau8e  they  wiggle  much  longer  than  the 
common  garden  variety  after  being  dunked 
on  a  fishhook. 

"It’s  not  the  size  of  the  worm  that  at¬ 
tracts  the  fish,”  Herren  says,  “it’s  the 
wiggle.  Mine  wiggle  for  15  minutes  under 
water." 


Washington  Junior  High  Orchestra  -  Joliet 


Jolist,  IHinoif,  has  long  baen  famsd  for  'rtt  Junior  High  music.  Hera  Is  one  of  the 
four  orchattras.  Under  the  direction  of  Mii$  Hazel  Klint  (center  rear)  the  orchestra 
has  become  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Joliet  area. 
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All-Fillmore  Concert  Salutes  Uncle  Henry 


At  ths  bi9  four-motor  frantport  cam*  to  a  stop,  the  tmartly-uniformad  Pantacola  Band 
snapped  to  attention  and  saluted  Henry  Fillmore  with  famous  "Hon  of  Florida  March." 
"Uncle  Henry"  was  "king  for  a  day." 


**Uncle  Henry”  Wat  Here 
ReviewM  Honor  Guard 

An  ‘‘All-Flllmore  Concert"  with  the  fa- 
■IVOU8  composer,  Henry  Fillmore,  as  Kuest 
conductor,  was  presented  recently  by  the 
I’eneacola,  Florida,  High  School  "TiKer" 
Band,  H.  Vernon  Hooker,  I>irector. 

The  Pensacola  HlRh  School  bandsmen 
surprised  "Uncle  Henry”,  as  he  Is  known 
to  his  closest  friends,  by  glvinK  him  .a 
stirring;  reception  as  he  allRhted  from  his 
plane  bringing  him  from  Miami,  Florida. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  whisked  to  DeFunlak 
.Springs  where  he  was  guest  of  honor  at 
the  Sixth  IMstrlct  FBA  Band  Festival.  He 
was  awarded  a  plaque  for  his  outstanding 
.service  In  helping  Inaugurate  this  festival 
In  northwest  Florida  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  Returning  to  Pensacola  after  the  fes. 
tival.  Uncle  Henry  put  the  PHS  bandsmen 
through  their  paces  In  preparation  for  the 
concert  with  many  Interesting  anecdotes, 
for  which  he  Is  famous.  A  dinner  was  pre¬ 
sented  In  Mr.  Fillmore’s  honor  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Band,  Interested  parents,  and 
local  school  officials. 

On  the  night  of  the  concert,  the  audi¬ 
torium  was  overflowing  with  people  stand¬ 
ing  all  the  way  to  the  street,  and  many 
were  turned  away.  All  selections  on  the 
concert  were  composed,  arranged,  or  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Fillmore. 

In  Introducing  Mr.  Fillmore,  Director 
Hooker  said,  “The  Pensacola  High  School 
Band  wishes  to  dedicate  tonight's  concert 
to  our  distinguished  guest  conductor  and 
composer,  Henry  Fillmore.  Known  to  his 
closest  friends  as  Uncle  Henry,  he  Is  rec¬ 
ognised  today  throughout  the  nation  as 
successor  to  Sousa's  title  of  March  King. 
Mr.  Fillmore  has  enjoyed  a  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  career  as  a  prolific  composer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  professional  band  director,  and  as 
a  pioneer  In  radio  broadcasting.  He  Is  an 
honorary  member  of  band  organisations 
throughout  the  Itnlted  States,  and  is  past 
president  of  the  American  Bandmasters 


Association.  As  a  contest  adjudicator,  his 
comments  have  been  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  thousands  of  Istys  and  girls.  Truly 
we  can  say  that  tho.se  who  know  him 
best,  love  him  most." 

Highlighting  the  evening’s  concert  were 
"Uncle  Henry's”  comments  concerning  his 
"Military  Escort  In  Five  Ways",  and  the 
Inimitable  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
"Shoutin’  Liza  Trombone",  literally  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  house.  A  reception  followed 
the  concert. 

The  following  day  after  having  visited 
additional  schools,  inspiring  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  with  his  anecdotes,  "Uncle 
Henry”  boarded  a  plane  for  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida,  leaving  a  warm  spot  in  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  Pensacola  bandsmen.  The 
visit  was  an  in.spiration  to  all,  and  truly 
we  can  again  say  that  "Those  who  know 
him  best,  love  him  most.*' 


Lo»  Angeles  to  Present 
Free  Band  Concerts  Again 

Free  city-sponsored  band  concerts  will 
be  given  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  parks,  according  to  J.  Arthur  Lewis, 
head  of  the  city's  Bureau  of  Music,  which 
will  again  sponsor  the  programs  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Locals  47  and  767  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians. 

Flour  bands  will  participate  In  the  con¬ 
certs,  to  be  given  at  seven  city  parks  on  a 
rotating  schedule  through  the  spring,  sum¬ 
mer,  and  fall.  The  4B-plece  Symphonic 
Band  led  by  Arthur  J.  Babich,  the  28-piece 
Concert  Band  led  by  Sandy  Courage,  and 
a  28-plece  Mexican  Tlplca  Orchestra,  di¬ 
rected  by  Jose  Cordoba  Cantu,  and  a  26- 
plece  Negro  Concert  Orchestra  led  by 
Percy  McDavld  will  perform. 

What  this  country  needs  is  more  free 
summer  band  concerts.  Families  would 
once  again  take  picnic  lunches  In  parks 
and  enjoy  music  as  only  a  band  can  per¬ 
form. 


N,  y.  Stages  Catholic 

Grade  Choral  Contest 


The  session  of  the  sixteenth  annual 
Catholic  School  Music  Festival  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Music  Education 
League  was  held  recently  In  Town  Hall. 
Ten  elementary  school  choral  groups  and 
church  boy  choirs  comi>eted  for  cups  in 
nine  classifications.  The  highest  mark  of 
the  contest,  97  per  rent,  went  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  girls’  choir  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  School,  the  Bronx,  directed  by 
Sister  Richard  Marie.  This  school’s  Cherub 
Choir  won  the  cup  in  its  class  with  a 
score  of  92  2/3.  The  boys’  choir  of  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church,  Brooklyn,  took  the  cup 
in  its  division  with  a  mark  of  93,  winning 
out  over  the  choir  of  St.  Henry’s  Church, 
Bayonne,  New  Jer.sey,  by  one  point. 


Valley  Forge  Cadets  Make 
TV  Glee  Club  Dehut 


The  cadet  tJlee  Club  of  Valley  Forg«' 
.Military  Academy,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania, 
joined  a  list  of  guests  appearing  on  the 
Ken  Murray  TV  show  which  originated 
from  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Saturday  evening.  May  12.  The  70 
or  so  cadets  were  seen  and  heard  over  the 
CBS-TV  chain  on  those  stations  which  car¬ 
ried  the  Murray  show  "live",  and  at  later 
dates  via  kinescope  across  the  nation. 

The  entire  show  was  part  of  the  festiv¬ 
ities  of  the  15th  Annual  Banquet  of  the 
International  Variety  Clubs  of  America. 
Before  the  telecast  the  Olee  Club  paid 
tribute  to  departed  members  of  the  Vari¬ 
ety  Clubs  in  a  memorial  number,  Shubert's 
"Ave  Marla". 

Mr.  Herman  A.  Welse,  Jr.  acted  in  his 
capacity  of  director  of  the  Valley  Forge 
Glee  Club,  as  he  has  for  the  past  14  year."--. 
Hilda  Hoffman  Welse  was  the  accompa¬ 
nist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welse  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  have  conducted  the  fortunes  of  all 
vocal  music  at  the  Academy. 

The  cadets  appeared  in  formal  white 
jackets  and  full  dress  hlack  trousers  with 
broad  red  strl|>e  down  the  side  for  the 
Variety  Club  numl>er  but  changed  to  full 
dress  grey  jackets  for  their  TV  appear¬ 
ance. 

The.se  talented  young  musicians  have 
appeared  in  concert  many  times  in  public, 
iKith  alone  and  In  Joint  concert  with  the 
Academy’s  crack  military  hand.  The 
cadet  vocalists  always  have  been  well  re¬ 
ceived,  and  their  popularity  stems  not  only 
from  their  fine  voices  and  training,  but 
also  from  their  versatility,  their  ability  to 
present  almost  all  forms  of  music  for 
many  voices  equally  well.  .Some  of  their 
greatest  applause  has  come  from  their 
novelty  numbers,  and  no  small  portion  of 
it  from  two  separate  quartets  of  barber¬ 
shop  style. 

These  young  men  contribute  much  of 
their  precious  leisure  time  voluntarily  to 
the  Olee  Club.  They  sing  only  because  they 
like  to.  No  music  credit  is  given  them. 
Vet  no  difficulty  is  ever  experienced  in 
filling  up  Its  membership,  and  its  morale 
and  esprit-de-corps  always  Is  high. 

This  was  the  first  TV  appearance  for 
the  organization,  although  in  the  past 
it  has  been  heard  a  number  of  times  on 
radio  stations  throughout  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  area. 
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Fox  Valley  Munciant 

In  22nd  Annual  Fettival 

Three  nationally-known  conductors  led 
1,000  Northern  Illinois  musicians  in  a  ! 
thrilling  festival  concert  In  KIgin,  Illinois, 
on  May  7,  when  12  communities  sent  their 
best  musicians  to  the  "Watch  City”  to 
stage  the  22nd  Annual  Fox  Valley  High 
School  Music  festival.  A  capacity  audience 
cheered  the  young  musicians,  and  the 
players  and  choristers  in  turn  gave  their 
guest  conductors  a  welcome  that  made  this 
fetival  a  highlight  even  in  their  busy 
careers ! 

The  conductors  Included  James  P.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Head  of  the  Orchestra  Department 
of  Wichita,  Kansas,  University,  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Wichita  Symphony,  Clar¬ 
ence  K,  Sawhill,  Director  of  Bands  of  the 
I'nlverslty  of  Southern  California,  and 
Maynard  Klein,  University  of  Michigan 
and  Interlochen  choral  head. 

The  big  festivals  put  on  each  year 
are  s|)onsored  by  the  Fox  Valley  Music 
Educators  Association,  of  which  Blmer 
A.  Koerner,  Naperville  Director  of  Bands, 
is  current  president.  Warren  A.  Felts, 
West  Aurora  Bandmaster  is  vice  president, 
and  Robert  J.  McCabe,  Naperville  Orches¬ 
tra  Director,  is  secretary.  Sten  O.  Half- 
varaon.  West  Aurora  Choral  Supervisor, 
was  chorus  chairman  for  the  festival,  Paul 
W.  Peebles  of  Batavia  was  orchestra 
chairman,  and  James  V,  Trotto  of  Bast 
Aurora  was  band  chairman. 

The  young  musicians  came  from  13  high 
.schools  In  a  dozen  towns.  Bast  and  West 
Highs  of  Aurora,  Barrington,  Batavia, 
ICIgin,  tleneva,  Naperville,  Oswego,  St. 
Charles,  Wheaten,  Hinsdale,  Yorkville,  and 
West  Chicago. 


Otto  Harbach  Re-elected 

Pretident  of  ASCAP 


Otto  A.  Harbach  was  re-elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Society  of 
<  'omposers.  Authors,  and  Publishers  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Society  on  April  26  in  New  York  City.  The 
only  change  In  the  officers  was  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Paul  Cunningham  as  secretary, 
succeeding  Oeorge  W.  Meyer  who  de¬ 
clined  re-nomination. 


This  beautifully-frainsd  drum  section  ii  from  the  St.  Micheel  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Those  young  people  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  as  their  instructor  Andrew  V.  Scott, 
one  of  the  finest  percussion  instructors  in  the  country.  The  names  of  these  rudimental 
experts  are,  front  row  (left  to  right)  aH  playing  tenor  drums,  Carol  Quosnel,  Nancy 
Hipskind,  ^an  K^urray,  Alice  Scnallmoser,  and  Rosemary  Balch.  Back  row  (left  to 
right)  Ray  Schafer,  bass  drum;  Bob  Martinelli,  cymbals,  and  the  snare  drums,  Ed 
Roberts,  Dan  Ward,  and  Charles  Beierwalter. 


Send  Your  Soloist  Pictures 
to  the  SM  Editor— 
News  Welcome  Tee 


H.  S.  Music  Institute 
i  June  18 — U.  of  Wash. 

More  than  150  high  school  musicians 
throughout  the  state  will  participate  in 
the  17th  annual  High  School  Music  Insti¬ 
tute  June  18  to  July  20  at  the  University 
of  Washington. 

The  institute,  headed  by  Professor 
(leorge  KIrchner,  will  offer  study  in  band, 
orchestra,  vocal  ensembles,  and  large  cho¬ 
ruses.  The  faculty  will  be  composed  of 
four  School  of, Music  instructors  at  the 
University,  and  11  graduate  students  now 
teaching  in  state  high  schools. 


Revived  interest  in  the  instrumental  music  program  in  the  last  five  years  has  rasulied  in  this  fine  High  School  Band  from  East  Gary, 
Indiana,  composed  of  55  members.  The  band  members  and  band  boosters  have  raised  over  three  thousand  dollars  in  the  past  year  for 
the  purchase  of  new  instruments  and  uniforms,  in  addition  to  sending  the  band  personnel  on  a  six-hundred-mile  tour  last  spring,  the 
itinerary  covering  Battle  Creek,  Ann  Arbor,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada.  At  the  recent  NISBOVA  contest,  its 
members  placed  ten  firsts,  twelve  seconds,  and  three  thirds.  The  director  of  this  champion  band  is  Paul  Snedeker. 
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Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 

•  National  Music  Camp  • 


by  Wla  Rickard 


Fllgrlmaga  to  latarloekan 
Augutt  3,  4,  5,  1951 


FIsihy,  perfectioniit,  and  ifudiout, 
are  tna  words  to  datcriba  handsome 
David  Allan,  13,  faaturad  soloist  with 
the  87-piaca  Joliet  Grade  School 
Concert  Band.  Bill  Muahlar,  his  drum 
teacher,  is  equally  as  proud  of  David's 
thirteen  medals  as  is  his  director, 
Charles  S.  Paters. 


Receiving  a  starred  First  Rating  in 
Class  A  clarinet  duets  for  their  Cata- 
novia,  Wisconsin,  High  School,  Jeanne 
SnaHing  (left)  and  Jana  Lou  Millar 
double  on  cello  and  violin  raspoctiva- 
ly.  Though  thora  are  only  100  in  the 
school,  ^ay  boast  a  40-piaca  Band 
and  a  43-voice  Glee  Club.  The  School 
Musician  salutes  a  wonderful  school. 


Send  Your 

Jr.  High  or  High  Schooi 
Doneo  Bond  Picturo  ft  Story 
to  tho  Editor  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Soil  ml  The  Call 

Oh,  Sound  the  Call  to  dear  old  Interlochen 
Land  of  the  etately  pine 
Where  loyal  hands  and  stahrart  ever  greet 
yon 

Faithful  for  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
tfeio  friends  you  meet;  old  friends  you 
greet 

A  welcome  you’ll  ever  find — 

So  sound  the  call  to  dear  old  Inlerlorhen 
Shrine  of  the  muse  divine. 


Yes,  the  20  Year  Club  In  xtiundlnK  the 
call  (or  all  sustive,  annoclate  and  patron 
members  to  come  to  the  second  annual 
"Pllsramace"  to  camp  on  August  3,  4  and 
5.  All  roads  lead  to  Interlochen  for  this 
gala  week  end !  Gordon  Allen  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  have  plans  for  a  weekend  program 
that  Include  transportation  in  and  about 
camp  in  some  1931  (and  a  bit  older)  car.s 
In  some  costumes  of  the  (.)  ...  a  banner 
of  welcome  for  the  old  timers  ...  '31  mu¬ 
sic  at  a  dance  ...  a  ''March  of  Time" 
type  of  assembly  with  an  original  cast. 
Of  course,  we  can’t  give  you  all  the  de¬ 
tails  right  here  and  now.  If  you  are  a 
member  of  the  club,  you  will  receive  more 
Information  along  about  June  time.  If 
you  are  not  a  member  and  you  qualify 
for  same,  why  not  Immediately  enclo.se 
your  check  or  money  order  in  an  enveIo|>e 
and  mall  it  to  me  at  Hartland,  Michigan. 
Qualifleation  for  membership?  You  must 
have  attended  camp  for  one  season  (any 
season)  and  be  of  college  age  or  older  for 
an  associate  mentbership  in  the  club.  Due.-^ 
are  three  dollars.  If  you  attended  camp 
twenty  or  more  years  ago  you  qualify  for 
active  membership  and  ^ues  are  two  dol¬ 
lars.  Your  dues  will  help  sustain  the  club 
.  .  .  keep  it  active  and  eventually  help  to 
provide  scholarships  for  worthy  students. 
We  welcome  patron  membership  from  in¬ 
stitutions  and  Arms.  Contributions  of  Ave 
dollars  or  more  constitutes  patron  mem¬ 
bership. 

I  Former  camper  Paul  Affelder  *30  who  is 
music  annotator  for  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  music  editor  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  and  program  annotator  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  (in  his  spare  time  he 
eats  and  sleeps)  writes;  “I  like  the  idea 
of  forming  a  20  Year  Club  (or  former 
campers.  I  consider  the  three  summers  I 
spent  at  the  camp  among  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  my  early  musical  experiences.” 
Last  year  the  high  school  orchestra  played 
24  symphonies  and  there  were  eight  opera 
perforntances.  We  learned  at  last  year's 
"pilgramage”  that  the  1950  campers 
adopted  the  motto  "Learn  More  In  Less 
Time”.  Every  department  resimnded  with 
increased  activity  and  eAlciency.  With  this 
"speed  up”  in  learning  came  a  correspond¬ 
ing  Increase  in  enthusiasm,  proving  the 
old  saying  that  "there's  no  fun  like  work 
If  you  like  the  work.” 


A  group  of  my  string  students  recently 
participated  in  a  Kadio  Festival  for  strings 
under  the  direction  of  I>r.  Maddy.  During 
the  winter  months  I>r.  Maddy  has  been  do¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  pioneer  work  in  this 
Held.  He  is  convinced  that  in  another  year 
or  two,  television  lessons  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  children  In  the  rural  schools  where 
string  instructors  are  not  employed.  Dr. 
Maddy’s  enthusiasm  fur  teaching  strings 
over  the  a'.r  waves  has  had  outstanding 
results  in  the  Michigan  area. 

National  Music  Camp  alumni  are  to  be 
found  on  the  faculties  of  nearl  every  col¬ 
lege  and  university  in  America;  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  every  major  symphony  orchestra ; 
as  directors  of  school  and  community  mu¬ 
sic  groups ;  as  leaders  in  most  professions 
including  education,  music,  medicine,  law, 
science  and  business.  As  an  alumnus  of 
the  camp  I  have  observed  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  lesson  all  NMC  campers  learn  is 
that  success  is  attainable  only  through 
hard  work  and  concentrated  effort,  re¬ 
gardless  of  talent  or  InAuence.  They  leave 
Interlochen  with  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  capabilities  and  chances  of  success ; 
with  keen  ambition  and  a  determination 
to  succeed. 

Before  we  recess  our  column  for  two 
months  let  us  emphasise  that  the  20  Year 
Club  was  founded  to  serve  Interlochen  by 
promoting  good  will  and  recognition  to¬ 
ward  the  camp;  by  participating  actlvely 
in  maintaining  the  high  standards  of  the 
camp  organisations ;  by  promoting  fellow¬ 
ship  among  former  campers  and  support¬ 
ers  ;  by  stimulating  interest  in  the  camp 
among  qualided  students  in  schools  and 
colleges ;  by  recommending  to  the  camp 
administration  outstandingly  talented  stu¬ 
dents  for  cami)  scholarships,  particularly 
for  players  of  instruments  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Instrumental  balance  of  the  camp 
organisations  as  follows;  viola,  string 
bass,  harp,  oboe,  bassoon,  alto  and  baas 
clarinets,  french  horn  and  tuba;  by  en¬ 
couraging  whenever  iKtsalble,  service  clubs, 
PTA’s,  and  other  civic  organisations  to 
provide  full  or  partial  scholarships  to 
deserving  students;  by  developing  an  en¬ 
dowment  (and  to  provide  scholarships  for 
worthy  students  and  by  promoting  an  an¬ 
nual  ''Pilgramage”  of  the  members  back 
to  Interlochen  on  the  sixth  weekend  of 
the  camp  session. 

America  Is  a  great  country.  Let’s  keep  it 
strong  by  supporting  one  of  America's 
greatest  institutions.  For  those  who  have 
talent  and  natural  leadership  qualltie.s 
there  can  be  no  more  important  mission 
in  life  than  the  utilisation  of  these  talents 
In  the  cause  of  world  friendship  and  ]>er- 
manent  peace.  See  you  August  3? 


Addreu  all  corrotpondonco  for  this  column 
to:  Wincketfer  Richard,  Sacrafary  and  Traa- 
(urar,  20  Year  Club,  Hariland  Music  Project, 
Hartland,  Michigan. 


Baton  Twirling 

for  Posture  •  Beauty  •  Poise  and  Grace 


Facts  About 
Alice  Partin 


Fiefuf  on  Inside 
Cover 

The  thousands  of  readers  of  The 
SrHOOL  MlTSiriAN  will  want  to  know  a 
few  facts  about  Alice  I’artin  the  1951 
winner  of  the  title  for  “America's  Most 
Beautiful  Baton  Twlrler”. 

She  Is  a  sophinore  (itrade  10)  In  the 
Mulberry  HlKh  School.  Mulberry,  Florida. 
She  resides  with  her  family  at  Rt.  1,  Box 
122,  Lakeland,  Florida.  She  is  16  years 
old. 

He  Band  Olrector  Mr.  Fames  K.  Hand- 
Ion  is  al.so  her  Twirlinx  Instructor.  Besides 
beinK  Captain  of  the  School  Majorettes 
and  Flan  fSIrls  she  Is  workinK  very  hard 
on  her  trombone. 

When  .she  completes  her  high  school 
education,  she  would  like  to  attend  the 
I'nlverslty  of  Florida.  From  there  her  am- 
bltlon  is  to  become  a  model. 

Her  hobbles  consist  of  s|>orts.  movies, 
dancing,  and  twirling.  She  likes  to  read 
The  SCHOOL  Ml'SICIAX,  .Seventeen,  and 
Olamour. 

She  bellves  her  greatest  t>eauty  asset 
is  to  keep  smiling  and  be  pleasant  to 
everyone.  She  twirls  three  batons  at  one 
time  and  hopes  to  make  it  four  by  Fall. 

Here  are  her  measurements  that  helped 
her  win  the  title : 

Height — 5'H4',  weight  118  lb.s..  bust  33", 
waist  24-,  hips  33H-,  thigh  20%-,  calf  13-, 
ankle  9". 

Why  not  write  Alice  a  note  of  congratu¬ 
lations.  1  am  sure  she  would  l>e  very 
happy  to  hear  from  you. 


Runner- ups 
Announced 

Sabie  Judges  Close 


Contest  Winner  et  the  ege  ol  II, 
Harriet  Husted,  Bridgeton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  has  already  set  a  record.  Al¬ 
though  she  has  only  been  twirling 
about  two  years  she  has  turned  in 
over  150  major  exhibitions  and  has 
won  awards  at  numerous  contests. 
She  has  proven  a  true  credit  to  the 
art  of  baton  twirling. 

The  Judge  Speaks 


.\lice  Fartln  was  the  winner  from  a  field 
of  over  200  entries  from  48  states.  Close 
behind  her  in  rating  were  the  runner-ups. 

2nd  Place 

KLKANOR  Rl’TH  BAllXKTT 
Pretty  Kleanor  Ruth  Barnett  of  Pen¬ 
sacola.  Florida,  received  2nd  place  in  the 
nationwide  contest.  She  is  17  years  old 
and  is  a  junior  in  High  Sch<M)l.  Her  Band 
Director  is  H.  Vernon  Hooker.  She  i>lays 
the  ba.ssoon  and  sings  in  the  (llee  Club. 

3rd  Place 

Sl'ZAXXB  MARIE  OOTT.SCHALK 
Coiden-haired  Suzanne  Marie  liottschalk 
of  Hesperia,  Michigan,  received  3rd  place. 
She  is  16  years  old.  Besides  being  a  fine 
Cheer  l>?ader,  she  is  the  Solo  Cornetist 
of  her  Band.  She  was  also  chosen  Home¬ 
coming  Queen  last  Fall. 

4th  Place 

PATTI  DUBBS 

In  4th  place  was  pretty  Patti  Dul)hs 
j  from  tleneva,  Xew  York.  She  is  a  17  year 
'  old  senior  who  sings  in  her  School  Chorus. 

Her  Band  Director  Is  (Jodfrey  Brown  and 
1  her  Twirling  Instructors  are  Maynard 
Velier  and  John  Smetzler. 


America’s  Most  BeauMul 
Baton  Twlrler  Writes:-— 


Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Editor 
"The  SCHOOL  MITSICIAX" 

28  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 

Chicago,  III. 

I>ear  Mr.  McAllister — 

You  ask  my  reactions  to  winning.  I 
didn’t  have  an.v  Idea  that  I  would  be 
chosen  by  "The  SCHOtlL  MITSICIAX”,  as 
“America's  Most  Beautiful  Majorette". 

When  I  received  the  telegram  and 
opened  it  and  read  the  first  line,  I  couldn’t 
s|>eak  a  word.  I  read  the  first  line  again, 
then  ran  home  as  fast  as  1  could  without 
finishing  the  rest  of  it. 

I  am  so  happy,  that  I  can't  find  words 
to  express  my  feeling. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  entire  judging  staff 
for  making  me  the  happiest  girl  in  the 
world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alice  L.  Partin 


This  Is  what  Sabie,  head  of  the  famous 
Sable  School  of  Radio,  Television,  and 
Modeling  had  to  say  about  the  100  final¬ 
ists  in  the  Xation-wide  Contest  to  select 
America's  Most  Beautiful  Baton  Twlrler 
of  1951,  “I  don’t  know  when  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  anything  so  much  as  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  judges  committee  to  .select 
America's  Most  Beautiful  Baton  Twirler. 
M.v  staff  and  several  professional  models 
had  quite  a  time  selecting  a  winner.  We 
all  agreed  that  the  100  finalists  were  all 
very  pretty  girls.  We  were  very  much  im- 
pres.sed  to  note  the  scholastic  standing  of 
these  girls.  Also  that  so  many  of  them 
either  play  a  musical  instrument  or  sing 
in  a  school  group.  Their  twirling  and  mu¬ 
sical  training  truly  gives  them  grace, 
poise,  posture,  and  beauty.  I  wish  that  I 
might  meet  them  all  one  day.” 

“I  am  offering  Alice  Partin,  the  winner, 
a  full  scholarship  to  my  Modeling  School 
here  in  Chicago. 


Arkaniai  sura  dost  grow  them  young. 
Hors  ars  lIHia  Kippis  Rohulsth,  laft, 
and  Sharon  SaHoInriira,  pr!da  of  fha 
San!or  High  School  Band  of  Jones¬ 
boro,  Arkansas. 
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Baton  Twirling 


Postnrt  .  B»auty  .  Pols*  .  Grace 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 
FROM  ACROSS  THE  NATION 


LAST  CALL 
FOR  JAMBOREE 


Only  a  ftw  mora  twirlart  can  ba  accaplad  for  ! 
fha  ^preaching  NATIONAL  BATON  TWIRLING  ! 
JAMGOREE,^  Amarican  foramost  twirlars  camp,  ; 
fo  ba  hald  in  South  Milwaukaa,  Wiiconiin,  July  ' 
25-2B. 

Thota  intarattad  in  attanding  thit  camp  ara  ' 
urgad  to  contact  NBTA  National  Haadquartari,  j 
Boi  2U,  Janatvilla,  Wit.,  by  maant  of  tpacial  da-  | 
livary  air  mail.  A  fraa  and  complata  brochura 
will  ba  tant  on  raquatt. 


WlsroXSlX — May  12th  found  most  of 
Wisoonslns  better  twirlers  (tathered  In 
Madison,  participatintc  in  the  annual  school 
music  festival.  Judges  for  the  event  were 
Herman  WelRinan,  ChicaRO,  and  Don  Sar- 
tell,  Janesville,  Wis. 

dOl’TH  DAKOTA — All  Indications  point 
out  that  the  ofTlcfal  state  championship 
majorette  contest  for  So.  Dak.  will  be 
held  in  Alrerdeen.  As  more  developes, 
details  will  be  iirinted  In  The  SCHOOL 
.MfSlCIAN. 

.VKir  YORK — Garden  City  hiich  school 
has  organized  an  official  chapter  of  the 
XBTA.  The  corps  has  43  members  at 
present.  Oyster  Bay  high  school  recently 
formed  a  similar  NBTA  chapter  consisting 
of  10  members.  Both  corps  are  under  the 
direction  of  Daniel  N.  Perkins,  New  York 
state  NBTA  counselor. 

TEXAS — Mrs.  Marjorie  Preston  Sher¬ 
man,  band  director.  Public  Schools,  Texas 
City,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  as  NBTA 
state  counselor  for  Texas.  Mrs.  Sherman 
is  assistant  chairman  of  the  large  Hunts¬ 
ville  drum  major  school  held  each  summer. 

WASHIXOTOX.  D.  C.— When  the  Dance 
Masters  of  America  meet  this  summer 
they  will  be  taught  the  tricks  of  the 
twirling  trade  by  William  Quilty,  Penna. 
NBTA  state  counselor. 

I I.LIXOIS — The  famed  North  Chicago 
■•Majorenes”  majorette  corps,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  J.  I>ay,  North  Chicago, 
celebrated  their  fifth  year  of  being  on  May 
fifth.  Guests  of  honor  for  the  occasion  In¬ 
cluded  Major  Boothe  and  Bobble  Mae 
Dutton  of  Chicago  and  Don  Sartell,  Janes¬ 
ville.  The  North  Chicago  “Majorenes”  are 
rated  as  one  of  the  finest  majorette  corps 
in  the  nation.  Kecently  the  corps  person¬ 
ally  met  fieneral  Douglas  MacArthur. 

CALIFOKXIA — Preparations  are  In  the 
making  for  the  Fourth  annual  All-Cities 
Majorette  contest.  Sycamore  Grove,  spon¬ 
sored  b.v  the  Highland  Park  Community 
Sing.  Details  later. 


Fire  Batons  —  Colored  Batons 
Zipper  Cases  —  Metal  Cases 

Twirling  ConiMl  Madalt  and  Trephiat 
Acma  Thunderer  Shrill  Slatt  Whhllet 

THE  WELTY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Box  364  Sturgie,  Michigan 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 

A  LESSON  WITH  DON 


All  twirlers  must  have  what  I  call 
•THAT  .ADDKD  TofCH”  If  they  are  to 
be  truly  successful  in  i»arade  and  show 
work.  I.ike  every  art,  there  are  many 
tricks  to  the  twirling  trade  that  make  a 
I)erformer  outstanding  and  original.  Gne 
quick  way  to  add  flash  and  originality  to 
your  routine  is  to  perfect  “fake”  catches 
and  throws.  Then  executed  properly,  a 
fake  catch  will  always  win  ai>plau.'‘e. 

Here's  a  start — First  execute  one  of 
your  regular  throws  or  tosses.  As  the 
baton  descends,  place  your  left  hand  high 
into  the  air,  pretending  you  are  going  to 
make  the  catch  at  that  |M>8ition.  With 
your  eyes  looking  up,  let  the  baton  fall 
liast  the  left  hand,  making  the  catch  with 
the  right  hand  at  a  waist  high  |>08ition. 

Now,  to  give  this  fake  catch  that  "pro¬ 
fessional  touch",  you  must  perfect  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(1)  Keep  eyes  looking  up  till  after  the 
catch  is  made. 

(2)  extend  left  arm  high  into  the  air 
accentuating  the  idea  that  you  are  going 
to  make  catch  in  left  hand, 

(3)  during  entire  time  the  baton  is  in 
the  air  keep  right  hand  lightly  on  hip. 
As  the  baton  decends  past  the  left  hand, 
which  is  in  the  air,  move  right  hand  off 
the  hip  just  enough  to  make  the  catch. 

(4)  On  this  particular  “fake"  catch  It 
is  best  to  go  right  Into  a  horizontal  spin 
without  a  pause,  or  a  low  flip  series. 

ADVANCED  "FAKE" 

Once  you  have  i>erfected  this  you  <'aii 
go  directly  into  a  more  advanced  "fake" — 
catching  the  baton  Itehind  you.  This  trick 
Is  i)erformed  exactly  as  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  above  with  the  exception  that  the 
l>erformer.  keeping  arm  up  high,  will  pivot 
body  to  the  right  one-half  turn  and  make 
the  catch  at  his  back  with  right  hand.  (1) 
Do  not  make  turn  till  last  possible  second. 
(2)  keep  eyes  and  left  arm  up  high  till 
after  the  catch  is  made,  (3)  keep  right 
hand  on  hli> — in  a  imsition  that  the  aver¬ 


age  layman  would  think  catch  could  not 
be  made  from.  (4)  after  making  catch, 
continue  pivoting  to  your  own  right  till 
you  are  facing  original  position  again. 

There  is  no  end  as  to  the  number  of 
“fake"  catches  that  can  be  la-rfected  with 
the  common  throw  and  tt>ss.  But  first,  ex¬ 
periment  H'ith  the  ones  I  have  listed. 


/ 

/ 


THROW  AND  BACK  CATCH 

Here  is  an  advanced  movement  that 
seems  difficult  at  first  but  can  easily  be 
mastered : 

Make  a  straight  throw  at  least  three 
revolutions  in  the  air,  turn  l>ody  one  half 
turn  to  the  right,  place  right  hand  Itetween 
legs  and  make  catch  (see  illustration). 
Dpon  making  catch  continue  pivoting  to 
your  own  right  till  you  are  facing  original 
position  again. 

This  is  an  advanced  movement  that  will 
add  much  flash  to  any  routine.  It  makes 
a  good  oiiening  trick  also. 


KANSAS — Grade  Stelnman,  age  10,  of  i 
Beechwood,  Kansas,  was  victorious  in  a  ' 
talent  show  recently  conducted  by  the  ; 
Beach  Aircraft  Corp.  of  Wichita.  Sandra  . 
Weaver,  age  12,  also  of  Wichita,  Ameri-  I 
can  Ivcgion  state  twirling  champion,  is 
pre.sently  teaching  some  thirty-flve  pupils 
the  tricks  of  the  twirling  trade.  The  Skin¬ 
ner  school  of  Wichita  Is  presently  organ¬ 
izing  a  twirling  corps.  The  group  s  under 
the  instruction  of  Mary  Dvorak  of  that ; 
city.  I 

NORTH  DAKOTA— Due  to  the  efforts 
of  Majorette  Marlowe  Olson,  Hillsboro,  i 
twirling  in  North  Dakota  is  Anally  coming  i 
to  light.  For  the  flrst  time  ever  recorded,  ^ 
a  successful  twirling  contest  has  been  ■ 
staged  in  the  eastern  area  of  that  state.  ' 
I  .Tanet  Grove  and  Marlene  Muir,  l)oth  of  ] 
Hillsboro,  captured  the  top  honors.  School  i 


majorettes  from  the  entire  area  attended 
the  event. 


\  ATTHEHEAO 
O  F  THE  PARADE 

■ 

s-Svarpciifer 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF 
•  ROGER  LEE  TEN  twiRl  TRICKS 
I  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
S4S  NO  CICERO  AVE  CHICAGO  44 


Camping 

(Starts  on  page  12) 

the  out  of  doors  and  make  many  new 
friends. 

Individual  competition  is  held  at  the 
end  of  each  week  of  camp  and  medals 
are  awarded  to  the  winners  in  each 
division.  During  the  second  week,  a 
marching  band  and  twirling  extrava¬ 
ganza  is  given  in  Oglebay  Park’s  large 
amphitheatre  for  parents  and  friends. 

The  twirling  staff  headed  by  Mr. 
■M  Stodden  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
includes  a  number  of  experienced  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  outstanding  performers, 
well  trained  in  techniques  and  special¬ 
ties.  In  addition,  cabin  counselors 
help  to  plan  and  guide  the  popular 
recreational  events. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  our  sec¬ 
tion  for  cheer  leaders.  Each  year  more 
students  enroll  in  this  division.  Their 
work  guided  by  an  experienced  in¬ 
structor  includes;  group  cheering,  uni¬ 
formity  of  movement,  body  condition¬ 
ing,  tumbling  and  novelty  arrange¬ 
ments.  Camp  certainly  is  a  peppy 
place  with  a  big  pep  squad  on  hand. 

Two  weeks  go  by  too  quickly  when 
the  days  are  such  busy  ones,  but  we 
know  that  each  baton  will  flash  with 


more  brilliant  work  and  cheers  will 
follow  with  loud  gusto,  when  the 
band  marches  down  the  field  in  the 
fall. 


Smoky  Mountain  Music  Comp 

Knoxvllla,  Ttnnttsa* 


The  Smoky  Mountain  Music  Camp, 
located  one  mile  above  Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee,  in  the  "heart  of  the  Oreat 
Smoky  Mountains,  enters  its  sixth 
season  fulfilling  a  program  to  help 
talented  youth  develop  into  better  mu¬ 
sic  leaders.  Beautiful  scenery,  stim¬ 
ulating  mountain  air  perfumed  with 
laurel,  comfortable  cabins,  adequate 
buildings  and  equipment  and  a  staff 
devoted  to  the  musical  and  personal 
development  of  young  people  have 
done  much  to  advance  the  music  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  area.  Along  with  the 
larger  concert  band,  orchestra  and 
choral  groups,  individual  attention  is 
given  each  camper  through  classes  in 
strings,  brass,  woodwind,  piano,  art, 
voice  and  dramatics.  Private  instruc¬ 
tion  is  offered  in  voice  and  all  or¬ 
chestra  and  band  instruments. 

For  three  weeks  from  June  10th  to 
July  1st,  the  mountains  vibrate  with 
human  and  instrumental  tones  added 
to  the  music  of  nature.  Concerts  and 


recitals  are  presented  by  students  and 
visiting  artists  in  the  camp  audito¬ 
rium  and  at  nearby  tourist  resorts. 
Parents  may  take  a  needed  vacation 
in  the  Smokies  and  send  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  age  children 
to  camp  for  the  three  week  period. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Edward 
Hamilton,  vocal  director,  and  Odell 
Willis,  instrumental  director,  both 
recognized  not  only  as  outstanding 
musicians  in  this  area  but  as  top 
notch  youth  leaders,  this  camp  has 
proven  a  boon  to  students  who  cannot 
attend  the  longer  period  and  more 
expensive  camps.  The  low  fee  for 
two  weeks  has  opened  the  music 
camping  experience  to  many  who 
otherwise  could  never  achieve  this 
goal. 

A  well  rounded  recreation  program 
including  all  the  summer  sports,  swim¬ 
ming.  hiking  and  horseback  riding, 
an  evening  with  the  summer  profes¬ 
sional  dramatics  company  and  trips 
through  the  National  Park  makes  for 
a  happy  vacation.  Religious  and 
character  building  experiences  are  pro 
vided  in  a  natural  and  convincing 
manner.  The  usual  provisions  of 
nurse,  doctor  and  trained  dietician 
have  maintained  a  high  standard  in 
the  care  of  bodily  needs.  Each  cabin 


WENGER 

MUSICAL  EQUIPMCNT 
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Put  your  group  up  where  you  con  see 
them  —  the  results  are  marvelous  —  they 
look  better,  they  feel  better,  they  per¬ 
form  better! 

Wenger  risers  are  sturdily  constructed  of 
3/4”  fir  plywood.  Permanent,  steel,  auto¬ 
matic,  friction  braces  make  erection  and 
disassembly  a  joy  compared  with  older 
methods. 


3-m.|  RISERS  for  BAND.  ORCHESTRA  and  SEATED  CHORUS. 


STORAGE 


Standard  eighteen  section  riser  accom¬ 
modating  60-75  players,  as  pictured  — 
$858.00  Complete. 


Th«  coMpIcte  riser 
pirtarrd  abuve  and  at 
rl|ht  is  stored  in  one 
stark  2'  x  B'l*  a  6‘h. 
(her  400%  sarlni  in 
storate  spare! 


Three-step  riser  for  standing 
chorus,  15-18  singers  —  $43.00. 

WRin  TODAY  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION! 


(Make  These  Three 


WENGER 

MUSIC 

EQUIPMENT  CO. 


MFRS.  of  The  SOUSAFHONE  CHAIR-STAND  .  Tlic  REEDCONOITIONER  .  NOH  COLLAPSIBLE 
PLAYERS  A  SNARE  DRUM  STANDS  .  The  SNARE  DRUM  PRACTICE  PAD  .  ALLIED  EQUIPMENT 


OWATONNA  2,  MINNESOTA 
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1‘lcaac  mrntioH  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAS  tcheii  ausicerhifi  ailvrrtiscmcnta  hi  this  magazine 
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Camping 


(Startu  OH  page  12) 
of  campers  is  under  the  leader¬ 

ship  of  an  experienced  college  trained 
counselor-musician  who  stimulates  con¬ 
siderable  cabin  competition  and  is  also 
able  to  help  each  camper  tit  into  camp 
life  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Campers 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  folk 
life  of  this  area  through  music,  moun¬ 
tain  crafts  and  folk  games  and  dances. 
National  Forest  Rangers  are  available 
for  wild  life  study. 

The  purpose  of  this  camp  is  not 
necessarily  to  develop  great  musicians 
but  to  provide  opportunities  for  in¬ 
dividual  growth  through  the  ideal 
combination  of  music  and  social  con¬ 
tacts  in  a  most  artistic  setting  of  na¬ 
ture;  experiences  long  rente  nl)ered  by 
each  camper. 

Further  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Smoky  Mountain 
Music  Camp  office,  4306  Barbara  Ave¬ 
nue.  Knoxville  18,  Tennessee. 


Pacific  Music  Camp 

Stockton,  CollfornU 
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The  Pacific  Music  Camp,  in  its 
Sixth  Season,  June  19  to  July  22,  1951, 
will  present  several  new  features,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  flve-week 
Senior  Camp,  notably  three  special 
one-week  camps — one  for  Twirlers  and 
Drum  Majors  (June  27  to  July  4). 
one  for  Junior  Age  Band  (July  6  to 
July  13).  and  one  for  Junior  High 
Orchestra  Players  (July  15  to  July 
22). 

Ektch  major  Camp  organisation  pre¬ 
pares  and  performs  a  complete  new 
program  each  week,  so  that  a  large 
amount  of  music  is  read — often  as 
much  as  can  be  covered  in  two  years 
of  normal  school  activity.  The  orches¬ 
tra  plays  a  symphony  a  week.  The 
band  uses  symphonic  numbers,  stand¬ 
ard  overtures,  and  other  typical  con¬ 
cert  music,  and  the  chorus,  which  is 
divided  into  two  groups:  the  All-Camp 
Chorale  and  the  Cathedral  Choir,  like¬ 
wise  learns  new  music  each  week. 

The  Camp  produces  each  week  a 
wide  variety  of  programs,  including 
student  recitals,  community  sings,  con¬ 
certs  to  civic  clubs  and  other  groups, 
radio  programs,  and  in  the  final  week, 
nearly  all  the  Campers  take  part  in 
the  Camp  opera  productions. 

All  work  and  no  play,  as  the  old 
saying  goes,  is  as  true  in  music  camp¬ 
ing  as  anywhere  else,  and  the  keynote 
of  the  Pacific  Music  Camp  is  “Fun 
With  Music'*.  The  PMC  activity  in¬ 
cludes  an  excellent  recreation  pro¬ 
gram,  including  all  sports  and  swim¬ 
ming,  and  the  social  program  includes 
all  types  of  formal  and  Informal  par- 
{Turn  to  page  27) 
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Camping 

(Starts  on  page  12) 
ties  and  dances,  folk  dance  work  un¬ 
der  nationally-known  directors,  boat 
trips  on  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and 
formal  and  informal  receptions — all 
planned  carefully  to  present  to  the 
(hampers  a  wide  experience  in  all 
types  of  recreational  and  social  ex¬ 
periences  to  make  the  PMC  experience 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  event.  With  the 
advent  of  the  three  one-week  Camps 
this  season,  PMC  will  be  able  to  offer 
a  great  extension  of  services,  a  mar¬ 
velous  opportunity  for  twlrlers  and 
drum  majors,  and  splendid  camps  for 
the  Junior-age  youngsters  from  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  grades. 

Michigan  State  Summer  Program 

Lcntinq,  Mlchiqsn 


The  Music  Department  of  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan, 
looks  forward  to  the  start  of  its  sixth 
annual  three  weeks  of  music  for  high 
school  students  on  June  25th.  At  that 
time  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and 
girls  will  arrive  on  the  campus  to  em¬ 
bark  on  three  weeks  of  the  fun  of 
making  music.  The  session  closes  with 
the  traditional  festival  concert  of  the 
Michigan  State  Youth  Band,  Choir, 
Orchestra,  and  Harp  Ensemble.  This 
concert  to  be  performed  at  the  College 
Band  Shell  on  July  14th,  is  attended 
by  parents  and  friends  of  the  students 
as  well  as  thousands  of  local  people 
from  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  addition  to  the  large  ensembles, 
the  daily  schedule  offers  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  enroll  in  music 
theory  or  composition,  private  lessons 
in  voice  or  instrument  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  regularly  scheduled  broad¬ 
casts  from  the  college  station  WKAK. 
A  complete  recreational  program  is  be¬ 
ing  planned  by  the  staff  to  include 
swimming,  canoeing,  dancing,  and 
many  other  sports  and  activities  de¬ 
sired  by  the  students. 

The  entire  program  has  been,  from 
its  first  year,  a  guidance  opportunity 
for  the  young  musician  who  may  be 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  fol¬ 
lowing  music  as  a  career.  During  the 
session  the  students  get  a  superb  pre¬ 
view  of  college  life.  They  are  boused 
in  a  modern  college  dormitory  and 
brought  into  as  many  of  the  college 
activities  as  possible.  In  their  classes 
they  work  with  both  regular  college 
staff  members  and  outstanding  in¬ 
structors  from  other  institutions.  Ex¬ 
perienced  counsellors  serve  in  the  dor¬ 
mitory  assisting  in  caring  for  the 
needs  of  the  individual  students. 

Students  each  summer  look  forward 
(Turn  to  page  36) 
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By  Angelo  La  Mariana 

Western  Michigan  College  of  Education 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


In  organlzinK  a  heteroKcneou.s  string 
class,  it  is  advisable  to  take  particular 
palns  to  secure  instruments  in  good  state 
of  repair  and  select  the  students  well 
suited  to  them.  In  discussing  the  pro¬ 
cedures,  I  would  suggest  the  following. 

The  Instruments  to  be  used  should  have 
ebony  (or  other  hard  wood)  fltting.s.  The 
use  of  plywood  cellos  and  basses  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  class  work.  Some  teachers 
recommend  them  for  the  young  third  and 
fourth  grade  beginners. 

An  inexpensive  instrument  in  good  re- 
imlr  and  alignment  is  preferable  to  an 
expensive  one  with  open  cracks  and  poor 
alignment.  Be  sure  the  edges  and  cracks 
are  glued.  The  use  of  ebony  i)eg8,  prop¬ 
erly  fitted  will  .save  time  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil. 

The  fingerboard  should  be  smooth, 
slightly  concave  and  above  all,  no  high 
spots,  or  the  strings  will  busz.  The  nut, 
evenly  notched,  should  be  elevated  Just 
enough  to  permit  the  strings  to  clear  the 
flngerboard  without  buzzing.  The  lower 
strings  being  thicker  will  need  more  clear¬ 
ance  than  the  upper  which  are  thinner. 

The  bridge  must  be  fitted,  but  not  glued, 
to  the  top  of  the  Instrument  and  follow 
the  curvature  of  the  fingerboard  and  nut 
so  as  to  allow  sutficient  clearance  in  bow¬ 
ing.  It  should  be  evenly  spaced  with  the 
notch  only  deep  enough  for  half  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  string.  The  string  rests  on  not 
in  the  bridge. 

The  sound  post  should  be  upright, 
neither  glued-pegged-nor  nailed,  and  fit 
.snugly.  The  distance  from  the  right  foot 
of  the  bridge  varies  with  the  Instrument. 
(I’ve  seen  Strads  with  sound  posts  almost 
M  inch  off.)  The  usual  measurement  is 
%  of  an  inch. 

For  best  results  u.se  only  pernambuco 
bows  with  ebony  frogs.  The  bowstick  must 
not  be  twisted  or  warped  but  should  have 
a  proper  curvature  toward  the  hair  to  pro¬ 
vide  necessary  resistance  and  flexibility. 
The  bowhair  should  be  adequate,  clean 
and  well  roisined. 

The  students  in  the  class  should  be 
somewhere  near  the  same  age  bracket  and 
grade  level.  It  is  preferable  that  the  class 
meet  daily  and  be  limited  to  twenty  to 
twenty-five  members. 

Too  frequently  young  people  are  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped  by  having  to  use  too 
large  an  Instrument.  The  size  of  the  violin 
and  viola  may  be  determined  quite  easily 
in  the  following  manner.  Extend  the  left 
arm  straight  out  in  front,  palm  up.  Place 
the  instrument  between  the  neck,  at  the 
collar  bone  and  hand.  Be  sure  not  to 
bend  the  elbow.)  If  the  child  can  grasj) 
the  scroll  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
the  Instrument  is  the  proper  size. 

The  size  of  the  cello  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  more  by  the  eize  of  the  fingers  and 
reach  of  the  left  hand  than  by  physical 
stature. 

There  are  now  H,  and  14  size  cellos 
and  basses  on  the  market.  When  these 
smaller  size  instruments  are  used,  remem¬ 
ber  to  use  strings  made  for  them  and  not 
those  made  for  full  size. 


The  string  teaclier,  who  ha.s  previou.sly 
only  taught  violin,  when  approaching  his 
heterogeneous  class,  is  often  concerned 
with  the  question  of  how  long  the  end 
pin  of  the  cello?  Adjustable  end  pins 
should  be  used.  Its  height  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  following  manner.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  seated  on  a  chair,  with  a 
level  seat,  and  sit  well  forward  on  it ; 
having  both  feet  flat  on  the  floor  witli 
legs  apart.  Place  the  end  pin  of  the  cello 
between  the  feet  approximately  opposite 
the  big  toe  Joint  (or  where  the  shoe  breaks 
on  a  man’s  shoe).  With  the  instrument  in 
this  position  the  pin  should  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  C  curve  of  the  cello  is  the  same 
height  as  the  knee  ;  after  that  merely  draw 
the  instrument  to  the  body  and  it  will 
rest  ijainst  the  middle  of  the  chest,  under 
the  breast  bone,  and  tilt  the  instrument 
slightly  to  the  right.  Draw  the  right  foot 
back  and  the  left  foot  forward  so  that 
the  knees  keep  the  Instrument  steady.  The 
bottom  of  the  scroll  should  not  rest  on  the 
shoulder  nor  should  the  neck  of  the  instru. 
ment  be  too  close  to  the  player’s  neck 
as  it  will  Interfere  with  performance. 

Adjustable  end  pins  are  also  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  bass.  Proper  height  for 
the  student  may  be  obtained  as  follows. 
Place  the  bass  next  to  the  student  and 
adjust  the  pin  until  the  ba.se  of  the  scroll 
and  the  top  of  the  student’s  head  are  even. 

In  selecting  students  for  a  string  cla.ss. 
the  following  cautions  should  be  observed. 
Note  the  fingers  in  particular ;  a  .lort 
fourth  Anger  is  a  deAnite  liability.  Alsu 
watch  for  webbed  Angers.  A  slightly 
webbed  condition  can  be  corrected  or  at 
least  overcome  but  webbedness  to  a 
nrnrked  degree  should  eliminate  the  stu¬ 
dent  from  strings. 

With  vacation  approaching,  many  of 
us  may  not  be  teaching  until  September. 
Therefore  if  Any  of  you  who  are  con¬ 
templating  organizing  heterogeneous 
classes  In  the  Fall  care  for  any  additional 
information,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
any  queries  sent  to  my  attention  C/O  The 
SrHOOT.,  MTTSiriAN. 
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At  the  Grandstand,  Bill  Finzel  and 
his  Professional  Band  always  are  on 
hand  to  supply  music  for  the  rodeo, 
thrill  shows,  auto  races  and  the  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  livestock  parade. 

And  speaking  of  livestock,  many 
musicians  from  out-state  get  a  bigger 
thrill  out  of  seeing  Michigan’s  finest 
than  they  get  upon  seeing  celebrities. 
Of  course,  the  State  Fair  also  offers 
students  the  best  in  Michigan  farm¬ 
ing  and  industry. 

There  isn’t  a  moment  during  their 
trip  to  the  Michigan  State  Fair  that 
school  musicians  aren’t  having  the 
time  of  their  lives  rushing  around 
everywhere.  They  still  find  time,  how¬ 
ever,  to  eat  more  than  10,000  meals 
provided  for  them  on  the  Fairgrounds 
as  guests  of  the  State  Fair  Manage¬ 
ment. 


Mlehlgon  Statm 

Fair 


(Starts  on  page  6) 

In  the  Coliseum,  Hershel  Lieb  and 
his  orchestra  supplies  music  for  the 
afternoon  and  evening  shows.  The 
high  school  students  attend  the  Coli¬ 
seum  shows  free  of  charge  where  they 
hear  and  see  this  fine  orchestra  along 
with  the  world  famous  stars  of  screen, 
stage,  radio  and  television.  There’s 
always  a  mad  rush  for  autographs 
from  celebrities  who  seem  to  be  extra 
happy  to  please  their  fellow  enter¬ 
tainers. 

At  the  Old  Timers’  Grove,  Clayton 
Perry  and  his  well  known  C.B.S. 
orchestra  supplies  music  for  dancing 
with  high  school  students  invited 
without  charge  of  any  type. 
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Elio  Pinza,  probably  the  most  popular 
operatic  star  in  the  world  today,  zays 
that  teenage  Saundra  Barkova  it 
WONDERFUL  Saundra  it  to  be 
guett  ttar  violinitt  for  26  weekt  for 
Paramount  Telavition.  A  taenager’t 
dream  truly  come  true. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

MUSICIAN: 

This  gear  Detroit  w  celebrating  its 
250th  Birthday.  In  connection  with 
this  celebration,  there  will  be  a  very 
attractive  calendar  of  festival  activi¬ 
ties.  The  school  bands,  the  profes¬ 
sional  bands,  and  many  activities  at 
the  Michigan  State  Fair  will  be  on  a 
grand  scale  as  a  part  of  the  Birthday 
Festivities. 

The  1951  Michigan  State  Fair  will 
open  with  a  colorful  parade  on  Wood¬ 
ward  Avenue  at  11:00  a.m.,  Friday 
morning,  August  31.  The  Fair  will 
continue  through  September  9.  Each 
day  of  the  Fair  there  will  be  profes¬ 
sional  bands  and  high  school  bands 
presenting  performances  on  the  Fair 
Grounds.  Internationally  famous  stars 
and  show  people  will  be  a  part  of  the 
State  Fair  programs  in  the  Coliseum, 
the  Grand  Stand,  and  the  .Music  Shell. 

Mr.  James  D.  Friel,  General  Man- 
(Turn  to  page  45) 


"At  fhe  Nofrea's  Skrlus" 

tflj  Prepare  your  boy  to  eater  Americe'a  leading 
^  coU^ee  and  uaiversitiee  and  at  tbe  same  time 
be  trained  to  qualify  for  a  commission  in  tbe  Armed 
Services.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 


I  U  It  U  k  ages  12>20;  personalized  instruction  in  Reading  and 
Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intramural 
atbletic  program  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnasiums  and  bospitaL  Motorized  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  liivision  ROTC.  CtUalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

tcholor^ipi  available  annually  fo  young  muticiant  with  advanced  musical 
training.  For  further  detads,  address  The  Bandmaster. 


Al  The  Notion's  Shrine 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boys 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  laice;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Volley  Forge  MilHory  Acodemy,  Box  SM,  WAYNt,  PA. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  GIVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 

N.  Y.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Write  Bandmaster  —  N.  Y.  M.  A.  Cornwall-On-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Maurice  Llpsky  Music  Co.,  114  East  16 
St,  New  York,  New  York  has  just  added 
three  new  accordions  in  the  famous  Elet- 
tra  Regency  Series.  The  latest  additions  to 
the  esteemed  Elettra  line,  combines  the 
skill  of  fine  craftsmanship  with  beauty  of 
tone,  color,  and  performance. 
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BoMDon . . .  Oboa 

By  Bob  Orgcm 

1512  stout  St.,  Doiivor  2,  Colorado 
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Thanks  so  much  for  the  interest  shown 
In  last  month’s  (May)  issue.  The  little 
procedure  of  worklnit  over  our  contest 
numbers  immediately  following  the  con¬ 
test  before  they  get  cold,  so  to  speak,  ap¬ 
parently  is  working  for  many  of  you.  It 
works  wonders  for  me. 

Again  this  year  I  was  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  many  Solo  entries  come  out  in  Division 
1,  for  which  I  am  very  grateful.  The  stu- 
cient.«  of  course  all  work  very  hard  for 
their  reward.  As  for  me  it  is  always  a 
pleasurable  experience  to  see  them  do 
well.  Not  many  have  this  experience  over¬ 
night,  as  the  expression  goes.  Not  many 
come  up  in  Division  I  during  their  first 
entrance  as  a  soloist. 

I  had  one  little  lady  on  Oboe  that  felt 
so  badly  because  she  had  let  me  down, 
as  her  teacher,  when  she  came  up  with 
only  the  rating  of  I-mlnus.  My  dear  girl — 
if  all  my  students  came  up  with  a  T-miniis 
it  wouldn’t  be  too  long  before  I  would  be 
so  conceited  no  one  could  get  along  with 
me — then  soon  I  wouldn’t  have  a  single 
winner. 

This  little  item  we  call  mutual  Interest 
between  student  and  teacher  does  wonders 
for  both  and  when  the  third  party,  the 
judge,  enters  into  the  picture  it  makes  for 
even  better  relations  musically.  I  say  this 
sincerely  because  I’m  looking  on  from  both 
sides  of  the  fence,  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
judge.  We  all  learn  every  day. 

^  I.<et  us  refer  back  to  the  little  lady  with 
the  I-mlnus  for  a  moment.  After  the  con- 

I  test,  for  her  next  Ies.son,  we  used  the 
judges  criticism  and  we  are  now  working 
over  the  number  used  for  the  contest  im¬ 
proving  our  short  comings  and  it  is  work¬ 
ing  wonders  musically.  Also,  the  morale  of 
the  young  lady  has  gone  up.  Already  she 
can  see  an  Improvement. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  she  knew  be¬ 
fore  the  contest  some  things  she  was  doing 
COULD  call  for  criticism  as  she  was 
warned  but  she  saw  in  herself  other  things 
of  more  importance  which  really  turned 
out  to  be  of  not  too  much  importance 
after  it  was  all  over.  This  she  is  charging 
up  to  experience  with  but  one  thought  in 
mind — "The  older  heads  with  more  ex- 
l>erlence  most  often  have  better  Judge¬ 
ment’’.  This  I  KNOW  WELL  because  I’ve 
had  my  ears  knocked  down  a  few  times  too 
and  I  still  guard  against  having  it  done 
now. 

While  we’re  talking  along  this  vein — 
Here  is  another  pit-fall  which  many  of  us 
have  experienced.  School  will  soon  be  out 
for  the  summer.  Some  of  you  will  carry 
right  on  with  your  work  while  others  will 
drop  out  for  the  summer. 

My  experience  with  students  thru  the 
summer  that  are  not  in  school  or  shall 
we  say,  not  on  a  schedule  seem  to  do  less 
work  than  when  they  are  being  pushed 
around  for  time.  It  .seems  to  me  that  when 
we  are  not  in  5<chool  and  have  a  lot  of 
time  on  our  hands  we  .should  be  getting 
more  done.  Instead  it  works  Just  the  op¬ 
posite.  Unless  I  continually  push  my  stu¬ 
dents  during  summer  vacation  they  seem 


to  accomplish  less  than  when  they  are  on 
a  full  schedule. 

This  makes  it  rough  for  both  the  teacher 
and  student.  I  know  of  a  few  cases  where 
it  has  taken  the  student  a  few  weeks, 
after  school  has  opened  in  the  fall,  to 
even  become  on  a  par  with  themselves 
when  they  left  school  three  months  earlier. 

The  procedure  of  letting  down  while  out 
of  school  is  a  normal  one  because  it  hap¬ 
pens  regularly  each  year.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  this  so-called  vacation  one  should 
make  an  effort  to,  at  least,  hold  his  own. 
You  know,  in  general,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  standing  still,  especially  in  the 
l)erformance  of  music.  You  are  either  go¬ 
ing  forward  in  progress  or  backward. 
There  is  no  conceivable  possibility  of  pro¬ 
gressing  to  a  certain  performance-level, 
then  lay  off  for  a  few  weeks  and  come 
back  to  continue  from  where  you  left  it. 

Mentally  we  possiUlli:  can  give  ourselves 
credit  for  accomplishing  such  a  feat,  but 
physically  NO.  Any  accompli.shment  that 
requires  physical  effort  just  doesn’t  work 
that  way.  If  it  did,  why  do  our  gre.atest 
artists  in  the  musical  field  feel  they  have 
to  practice  their  many  hours  each  day? 

We  give  many  of  these  artists  the  credit 
of  being,  as  the  expression  goes,  the  last 
word :  or  out  of  this  world,  or  as  near 
perfection  as  one  can  be,  etc.  Let  us  not 
fool  ourselves  because  they  are  not  fool¬ 
ing  themselves.  They  all  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  this  prime  factor  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  their  performance-level — 
The  minute  they  stop  or  ever  retard  their 
practice  their  performance-level  is  going 
to  drop.  If  THEY  realize  that  as  a  fact, 
how  much  more  should  WR  who  are  not 
as  great,  make  It  a  MUST  on  our  list.  In 
order  to  maintain  our  present  level  we 
must  of  necessity  continue  our  daily  prac¬ 
tice. 

I  remember  an  expression  my  Father 
used  frequently — “When  you  want  some¬ 
thing  done  And  a  busy  man  to  do  it”.  It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  understand  what 
he  was  talking  about.  It  seems  the  people 
that  are  busy  can  always  find  time  to  do 
one  more  thing,  but  people  who  have 
time  on  their  hands  keep  putting  things 
off  until  later — but  later  never  gets  here. 
This  is  certainly  true  in  a  great  many 
cases  regarding  the  little  item  of  practice 
on  our  instrument. 

When  we  are  in  regular  routine  we  get 
the  Job  done.  When  we’re  out  of  routine 
with  all  the  time  one  could  ask  for  it  is 
difflcult  for  us  to  get  around  to  doing  our 
practice  or  studying.  However,  this  can 
be  readily  overcome  when  we  realize  the 
fact  that  the  moment  we  miss  our  prac¬ 
tice  period  we  are  on  the  way  down  as  far 
as  our  playing-level  Is  concerned.  This  is 
not  a  bribe — it  is  a  fact.  I>et  us  realize 
It  and  stay  on  the  Job  thru  our  summer 
vacation  from  school.  We’ll  be  much  the 
happier  for  It  in  the  long  run  and  it  will 
not  be  work  that  Is  too  hard  for  us  to  do 
either.  It  certainly  pays  off  because  in 
holding  our  own,  as  it  were,  thru  the 
summer  we  are  at  least  on  a  par  with 


ourselves  when  we  return  in  the  fall.  In 
all  probability  we  will  have  Improved  and 
will  be  in  position  for  greater  achieve¬ 
ments. 

As  you  know  by  this  time  my  point  is — 
let  us  not  lose,  during  summer  vacation 
from  school,  what  we  spent  all  last  winter 
gaining.  It  can  be  lost  too  easily.  Why 
spend  our  time  doing  something  over 
again  when  it  is  Just  as  easy  to  maintain 
what  we  have.  Think  it  over. 

I  do  want  to  thank  my  many  friends  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  their  kind 
letters,  cards,  etc.,  received  during  the 
past  school  year.  I  sincerely  enjoy  them. 

Should  you  new  readers  have  a  double¬ 
reed  problem  don’t  hesitate  to  drop  me  a 
line  regarding  it.  Will  do  my  best  to  help 
you  as  I  have  helped  many  others. 

Hope  everyone  has  a  very  pleasant  sum¬ 
mer  (but  don’t  let  down  on  your  practic¬ 
ing).  You  will  be  hearing  from  me  again 
about  September.  So  long  for  now. 


bY 

-  '  ' 


I . .  the  Double  Reed 
Instrument  is  a  single 
Instrument  business. 
Remember,  Linton 
Grenodillo  wood 
Oboes  ore  crock* 
proof  guaranteed. 
Wrire  for 
mti  Catalog 


LINTON  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 
MAKERS  OP.FINE  OBOES  AND  BASSOONS 


fOR  lASIER 
VALVE  ACTION... 

HOLTON 

INSTRUMENT  OIL 

“New  Formula"  offers: 
greater  adherence  —  faster 
spreading  —  improved  clean¬ 
ing  action  —  longer  -  lasting 
“b^y”  —  uniform  consis¬ 
tency  .  .  .  “non-drying” — 
reduces  friction. 

At  your  Holton  Dealer. 


With  Handy  Swab  (25c)  or 
^Otl  Resistant  Dropptf  (30c)e 


MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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ZALZER  B-b 

FRENCH  HORNS 


How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


9  Jeach  iha  So^o  Sjui&a 

By  B.  H.  Walker 


,^for  a  Better  Horn  Section  in 
Your  School  Orchestra  or  Band 


•  For  training  beginners  on  the 
French  horn,  there  has  been  a  def* 
inile  swing  to  the  B>b  instrument. 
And  for  rich,  true  French  horn  tone, 
produced  with  maximum  ease  in 
correct  pitch,  you  will  find  it  hard 
to  match  the  imported  ZALZER 
horns. 

Built  from  a  **special  formula” 
tempered  brass,  they  are  very  thin 
and  extremely  resonant.  Playing  the 
French  horn  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
with  this  compact,  easily  handled 
model. 


Simplified  Teaching  Methods 

FOR  B-b  HORNS 


#  Two  leading  publications  in  the 
school  music  field,  ^The  Instrumen¬ 
talist”  and  “School  Musician”  are 
currently  discussing  simple  teach¬ 
ing  methods  for  the  French  Horn 
with  specific  emphasis  on  the  B-b 
model. 

Using  these  modem  methods  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  new  ZALZER  B-b 
Horn,  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a 
fine  “horn  section”  in  any  band  or 
orchestra  quickly  and  easily. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES 


and  more  information  on  new 
teaching  methods  for  the  Zalzer  B*b 
and  F,  French  Horns 

The  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co. 

MwtKtfl  IngtfvmcMt  Moliefi  SFiic*  I9i3 
60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  1 1 ,  N.  Y. 

21 B  So.  Wabash  Avo.,  Chicago  4.  III.. 


Chattanooga,  Tannaua# 


East  Toonossoo  Bond  Postivol  of 
Con  DO  Mowiao  Colloeo 

The  second  Kaet  Tennessee  Band  Festi- 
\-al  held  at  Carson-Nowman  College,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Tennessee,  Friday,  April  20, 
was  a  flne  success.  The  Festival  was  under 
the  proficient  nianageinent  of  Prof.  Martin 
I,.  Blackwelder,  Director  of  the  Carson- 
.N'ewman  College  Band  Department.  The 
huge  Festival  Band  was  comi>osed  of  ap¬ 
proximately  700  players  from  17  different 
bands  of  Fast  Tennessee.  The  famous 
Dean  of  American  Band  Masters,  Dr. 
Kdwin  Franko  Coldman,  was  the  thrilling 
Cuest  Director  of  the  Festival  Band.  Dr. 
(Soldman  rehearsed  the  band  most  of  the 
day  and  conducted  7  numbers  during  thi- 
evening  concert.  M.v  ('hattanooga  Central 
High  School  Band  participated  In  the  Fes¬ 
tival  and  T  conducted  the  Festival  Band  in 
playing  the  band  accompaniment  for  one 
of  my  Central  High  <-ornet  pupils,  .lohn 
Parks,  who  was  featured  playing  the  cor¬ 
net  solo,  ‘Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,"  one  of 
Dr.  Goldman's  popular  compositions.  Seven 
other  Hast  Tennessee  Directors  conducted 
numbers  during  the  evening  concert.  My 
Central  Band  was  selected  to  give  the 
morning  concert  for  the  Carson-Newman 
student  body.  This  was  an  enjoyable  ex- 
l>erlence  for  each  player. 

Amwors  to  Moro  Q«otfiosi 

Mr.  R.  M.  D.  of  Virginia  writes  tin- 
following  letter:  ".My  band  was  organized 
by  a  trumpet  player  and  we  have  .I  to  I 
on  that  instrument.  ...  I  have  one  nice 
chap  on  trumpet  who  does  very  nicely  but 
has  rather  large  lips.  I  have  him  on  second 
trum|)et  and  he  does  OK  but  has  difficulty 
on  first  or  solo.  He  wants  to  continue  on 
trumpet  but  would  like  to  play  some  first. 
His  mouthpiece  is  about  standard.  Can  you 
recommend  a  particular  mouthpiece  that 
would  enable  him  to  get  his  high  notes 
easier?  Any  suggestions  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  ...  I  am  a  subscriber  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Thanks,  friend,  for  your  letter.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  help  you.  I  can  fully  sym¬ 
pathise  with  you  in  the  matter  of  B  to  1 
too  many  trumpets.  Each  September  I  am 
(X>nfronted  with  the  same  problem.  First, 
I  have  a  talk  with  the  trumpeters  and  try 
to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  cornet 
in  ease  of  playing,  beauty  of  tone,  flexi¬ 
bility  of  technical  response  in  solo  play¬ 
ing,  suitability  for  playing  melodies,  blend¬ 
ing  qualities,  etc.,  over  that  of  the  trumpet 
for  high  school  band  work.  See  my  column 
for  December,  1948,  “Cornet  vs.  the 
Trumpet"  for  ammunition  on  the  subject, 
or  better  still,  let  your  trumpet  players 
read  the  entire  column.  If  they  are  not 
convinced  then  you  might  take  the  solo, 
"The  Rosary,”  by  Nevin  or  Schubert's 
"Ave  Maria"  and  ask  them  to  play  It  first 
on  a  trumpet  then  on  a  comet  and  note 
the  results.  If  they  aren't  convinced  by 
now,  I  try  to  sell  them  on  the  Idea  of 
mellophone  or  French  Horn  by  mentioning 
the  advantages  offered  due  to  the  scarcity 


of  players  on  these  instruments.  If  they 
still  Insist  on  playing  trumpet,  I  give 
them  cornet  music  during  the  football 
season  for  use  in  our  marching  band. 
When  the  concert  season  approaches,  each 
trumpet  player  is  given  first  or  second 
trumpet  parts  while  the  comet  players 
are  given  the  more  melodic  comet  parts. 
Many  of  the  trumpet  players  get  tired  of 
the  rhythmatic  fanfare  type  of  parts  found 
In  trumpet  music  and  get  so  hungry  for 
the  nice  melodic  passages  found  in  ctirnel 
music  that  by  Christmas  they  have  |>er- 
suaded  Santa  Claus  to  trade  their  trum¬ 


pets  for  comets  so  they  can  change  over 
to  cornet  parts.  A  few  will  remain  on 
trumpet  which  will  give  you  about  the 
correct  balance  of  2  to  4  trumpets  to  6  or 
8  comets.  Understand,  I  believe  In  trum¬ 
pets  in  bands,  but  believe  they  should  be 
used  on  trumpet  parts  and  not  on  cornet 
parts.  This  has  been  my  experience  for 
solving  this  problem.  Try  R  and  let  me 
know  how  you  come  out. 

Concerning  the  problem  of  the  trumpet 
player  with  thick  lips  who  cannot  get 
high  notes  easily  with  a  standard  size 
mouthpiece  cup,  I  would  not  advise  you 


to  change  him  to  a  small  cup  (pea  shooter 
type)  mouthpiece.  T  doubt  if  a  smaller  cup 
would  solve  his  range  problem  because 
thick  lips  often  need  a  larger  cup  mouth¬ 
piece  which  will  allow  a  larger  amount 
of  the  lip  to  vibrate  when  relaxing  and 
contracting  the  lips  for  interval  Jumps  and 
lip  slurs.  Even  If  the  small  cup  mouth¬ 
piece  should  enable  him  to  get  higher,  the 
high  notes  would  be  of  very  thin,  poor 
tone  quality.  I  would  never  sacrifice  tone 
quality  for  the  thin  crude  tone  resulting 
with  increased  range  through  use  of  a 
small  cup  mouthpiece.  You  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  what  make  and  size  mouthpiece  he 
is  now  using.  Usually  thick  lips  respond 
better  in  larger  mouthpieces ;  this  Is  why 
many  times  a  thick  lipped  player  who  ha.s 
been  unsuccessful  with  trumpet  makes  an 
excellent  baritone,  trombone  or  bass 
player.  I  advise  you  to  keep  him  on  a 
medium  large  cup  mouthpiece,  but  teach 
him  to  roll  In  the  red  of  the  lips  slightly, 
tighten  the  lips  in  the  center  biinglng 
them  closer  together,  tighten  the  cheek 
muscles  upward  which  control  the  center 
of  the  vibrating  portion  of  the  lips,  blow 
upward  toward  top  rim  of  mouthpiece,  and 
increase  the  breath  pressure  for  higher 
tones.  Read  my  March,  1951,  column  con¬ 
cerning  how  to  learn  to  use  the  cheek 
muscles  which  control  the  embouchure 
center  and  give  the  student  a  thorough 
workout  on  this  art,  combined  with  the 
study  of  Up  slur  exercises,  sustained 
whisper  tones,  extremely  soft  playing  of 
legato  songs,  and  other  procedures  as  men¬ 
tioned  In  this  column.  If  his  range  doe.^ 
not  improve  after  a  year,  I  belive  you  will 
have  to  change  him  to  baritone,  trombone 
or  bass,  or  else  use  him  on  the  middle 
and  low  register  parts.  I  am  sending  you 
a  copy  of  my  embouchure  studies  for  tone 
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range  and  flexibility,  which  hae  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with  me  and  my  pupils  for  many 
years.  Write  me  your  results  with  these 
studies. 

Question. *  What  is  the  beat  trombone 
elide  lubricantt 

Answer:  Opinions  vary  here  so  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  becomes  a  matter  of  personal  pref¬ 
erence.  I  have  used  both  cold  cream  and 
oil,  and  each  has  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  I  prefer  slide  oil  because  it 
lasts  longer  and  is  much  le^  trouble  to 
use  than  cold  cream.  If  you  use  cold 
cream,  use  it  sparingly  and  equip  your¬ 
self  an  atomiser  filled  with  water  and 
spray  at  very  frequent  intervals  a  fine 
mist  of  moisture  on  the  bottom  sections  of 
the  inside  slide  where  the  cold  cream  has 
been  applied.  It  is  only  necessary  to  apply 
oil  two  or  three  times  each  week  and  no 
spraying  with  water  becomes  necessary. 
However,  the  slide  should  be  cleaned  thor¬ 
oughly,  both  inside  and  outside,  with  warm 
water  and  wiped  with  cleansing  tissues 
two  or  three  times  each  month,  especially 
when  the  oil  wears  into  a  gummy  film, 
before  applying  fresh  oil.  The  clearance 
between  the  Inside  and  outside  slides  is 
usually  only  about  .003'  (three  thou¬ 
sandths  of  a  ninch  or  about  the  diameter 
of  a  human  hair).  With  tight  new  slides, 
lighter  oil  or  valve  oil  works  best,  while 
with  the  worn  slide  heavier  oil  or  trom¬ 
bone  oil  works  better.  Never  mix  oil  and 
cold  cream.  Before  changing  from  the  use 
of  one  to  the  other,  be  sure  the  slide  is 
thoroughly  clean.  Good  slide  oil  is  usually 
free  from  damaging  impurities  and  will 
aid  in  the  preservation  of  slides,  while  the 
constant  use  of  water  over  a  long  period 
of  time  sometimes  causes  some  slides  to 
corrode. 

This  is  only  my  personal  opinion,  based 
on  past  experience.  Write  me  your  opin¬ 
ions. 

I  wish  you  a  happy  and  profitable  vaca¬ 
tion.  See  you  in  September. 


Clsiss  Gift 

(Starts  on  page  16) 
principal  and  promptly  took  over  the 
food  and  soft  drink  concessions  at  the 
football  games.  They  worked  after 
school  selling  magazine  subscriptions 
and  Anally  achieved  their  goal  when 
the  organ  was  installed. 

The  use  of  the  electric  organ  in 
high  schools  has  had  a  deflnite  effect 
on  community  life,  too.  In  Punxsu- 
tawney  High  School,  Pennsylvania, 
the  instrument  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  local  citizens  who  now 
use  it  after  school  hours  for  all  civic 
affairs.  And  throughout  the  country, 
the  rich  tones  of  the  school  organ  are 
background  for  community  sings, 
mass  choruses  and  great  state  music 
festivals. 

While  low  cost,  easy  installation 
and  negligible  upkeep  are  of  vital 
interest  to  the  high  schools  install¬ 
ing  the  electric  organ,  its  importance 
in  the  lives  of  students  as  a  source 
of  culture  and  entertainment  is  para¬ 
mount  to  the  parents  and  community 
and  local  newspapers  carry  the  good 
news  to  their  readers  when  an  elec¬ 
tric  organ  makes  its  scholastic  debut 
in  the  town. 


e  From  the  Academy  at  $117.50 
to  the  marvelous  Citation  at  $250.00  the  cornets,  trumpets, 
and  trombones  of  Rudy  Muck  are  perfection  themselves. 
There  is  no  comparable  instrument  made.  Send  for  free 
catalog  and  list  of  musicians  and  bands  that  use  Muck  ex¬ 
clusively. 


CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CU. 

105  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NELSON  WILLIAMS 


utiUt 

DUKE 

ELLINGTON 

CHOOSES  A 

HOLTON 

MODEL  51 
LARGE  BORE 
TRUMPET 

CHECK  THE 
51  AT  YOUR 
HOLTOH  DEALER— 
YOU’LL  KHOW  WHY 

Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 

N.  Church  St. 
ilKHORN,  WIS. 
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The  Chleagoland 
Music  Pesflval 

(Starts  on  page  10) 
val  this  summer.  These  youthful 
players  should  know  why  King's 
number  was  chosen.  It  is  because  our 
guest  of  honor  on  Saturday  night. 
August  25,  will  be  the  beloved  Ma¬ 
jor  George  W.  Landers,  92-year-old 
bandmaster  of  Clarinda,  Iowa.  For  it 
was  Major  Landers  who  was  behind 
the  Iowa  Band  law  which  has  done  so 
much  to  create  music  in  that  and 
other  states  of  America.  Major 
Landers  will  ride  into  Soliders’  fleld 
as  did  the  late  Mr.  Sousa. 

The  program  this  summer  includes 
pageantry  by  real  Indians  and  Swiss 
yodelers  from  Wisconsin,  and  up  from 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  will 
come  mountaineers  to  sing  the  ballads 
of  their  forefathers.  Again  we’ll  con¬ 
duct  the  spectacular  match  lighting 


ceremony,  a  hit  of  festivals  since  1938. 

In  addition  to  contests  for  hands 
at  the  Chleagoland  festival,  there  also 
will  be  competitions  for  vocalists, 
choral  groups,  piano  and  accordion 
soloists,  accordion  bands,  and  baton 
twirlers,  including  teams.  On  Friday 
noon,  Aug.  24,  there  will  be  held  the 
15th  annual  festival  luncheon  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Stevens  hotel 
in  Chicago.  Nearly  2,000  persons  will 
attend  this  festival  social  affair.  Any 
inquries  concerning  the  festival  activi¬ 
ties  may  be  addressed  to  the  writer 
of  this  article,  care  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 

Henry  Weber,  musical  director  of 
W-G-N-Mutual  in  Chicago,  is  general 
musical  director  of  the  festival  and 
the  field  supervisor,  a  gentleman  well- 
known  in  the  drum  field,  is  Fred 
Miller.  Dr.  Edgar  Nelson,  famed 


THIS  IS  WHAT  THEY  SAY  1 1 

0OUT  *1^*^"*"  C«UFFll»l(-©>HrPEIIBOllC 


"Tour  mouthpiece  is  truly  revolutionary  in  the  field  of 
cornet  and  trumpet  playing.  I  am  enjoying  playing  ease 
I  have  never  known  before.  The  mouthpiece  I  was  using 
suited  me  fine  until  I  tried  the  ’HYPERBOLIC.'  I  didn’t 
think  such  a  difference  could  be  possible." 


Henry  F.  Tate,  Band  Director 
Dublin  High  School,  Dublin,  Georgia 


OtSFONtD  TO 
-  TIT  THE  LIP 


TRY  IT  TODAY  AND  TREAT  YOURSELF  TO  A  REVELATION 
FOR  TRUMPET  t  CORNET 
AT  BETTER  MUSIC  DEALERS 

THE  J  W  CAUFFMAN  CO  BOX  233  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


PLAY  YOUR  BEST 


LEONARD  SMITN  received  s  cornel  on  his 
eighth  Christmas. It  was  a  big  thrill  for  him, 
but  he  was  even  more  thrilled  when  he 
later  qualified  for  the  school  band.  His 
fine  school  performances  won  for  him  a 
scholarship  to  the  New  York  Military 
Academy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
colorful  career.  Today,  he  is  known  as 
America's  premier  cornet  soloist.  And  like 
so  many  professional  musicians,  Leonard 
attributes  much  of  his  first  and  continued 
interest  in  music  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
played  a  Martin  since  early  childhood. 

WITH  A  MARTIR! 


For  free  cartoon  stories  of  successful  musicans,  write 
The  Martin  Band  Instrument  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 

lAHOSLAV  -JERRY"  OMERA 

oBd  EBNEST  PECHIN’8  lECOIDED  mad  Talc 


Double  and  Trtpis  Tongna  Conrsa  (or 
Comat  and  Trampat 

Solo  Racordint  bp  B.  Paehln  and  Carroll  Martin 
Troabona  Soloa  Raoordad  bp  Claara'a  Star  Pupils 


WtUa  iar  Fraa  Paldar  JEUT  CmOA.  lit  Baaa  Ava.,  Oak  Pork.  OllBoto 


choral  conductor  of  Chicago,  is  the 
general  choral  director. 

With  my  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Forrest 
McAllister,  the  new  publisher  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  a  most  cor¬ 
dial  invitation  to  school  musicians 
everywhere  to  participate  in  this  fes¬ 
tival,  I'd  like  to  close  this  story  with 
the  words  of  a  new  patriotic  song, 
entitled  “Let’s  Sing  to  Victory,”  com¬ 
posed  by  Helen  Purcell  Maxwell,  my 
wife.  It  is  dedicated  to  all  fighters 
for  freedom.  It  has  been  arranged  for 
bands  and  orchestras  and  when  Archie 
McAllister  leads  his  winning  Joliet 
American  Legion  Band  at  the  head 
of  the  American  Legion  national  con¬ 
vention  parade  next  October  in  Mi¬ 
ami,  it  will  be  playing  this  number. 
The  lyrics,  which  I  wrote,  are  as 
follows: 

Let's  keep  America  singing. 

Let's  keep  America  free; 

Let's  keep  America  marching 
On  to  victory. 

Let's  keep  America  praying 
For  God  to  guide  our  hand; 

That  toe  may  fight  for  truth  and  right. 
And  save  our  treasured  land. 

Let's  keep  America  singing. 

And  to  ourselves  be  true. 

As  toe  shout  the  cry  of  freedom 
For  our  Red,  White  and  Blue. 


Symphony  Tax  Exemption 
Bill  Needs  Your  Support 

Representative  Albert  P.  Morano  «>f 
Connecticut  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  (HR  2524)  to 
reinstate  the  exemption  of  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  and  operas  from  the  Federal  Tax 
on  admissions.  Prior  to  World  War  II 
symphony  orchestras  and  operas  were 
exempted  because  of  their  cultural  and 
educational  function  and  non-profit  status. 

Under  a  tax-exempt  status,  symphonie.s 
and  operas  could  maintain  present  ticket 
prices,  whidi  include  the  20%  Federal  Tax. 
and  the  Increased  revenue  would  greatly 
contribute  to  their  financial  stability. 

Passage  of  Congressman  Morano’s  bill, 
HR-2624,  might  well  mean  the  difference 
between  the  continuing  service  of  such 
cultural  organisations,  or  their  failure. 

Write  your  own  congressmen  and  each 
of  the  following  persons,  urging  favorable 
consideration  and  action  on  HR-2524. 

The  Honerebis  John  W.  Snyder 
Secretory  of  The  Treewry 
ISth  Street  end  Fenniyivenie  Avenue 
Weihinqton,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable  Welter  F.  Gaorqe 
Chairmen.  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Room  142,  Senate  Office  tuildinq 
Weihinqton,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable  Robert  L.  Douqhton 
Chairman  Wayt  and  Meant  Committee 
Room  1107,  New  House  Office  luildinq 
Waihinqten,  D.  C. 
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INTIftRAL  ASPICTS  Of  TONI  AND 
TONI  raODUCTION 

Much  has  already  been  written  concern- 
inc  TONE  and  TONE  PRODUCTION.  Cer¬ 
tain  extant  practicea,  prescribing  tone  a.s 
a  purely  physical  element,  unrelated  and 
iinderived,  present  musical  sound  as  a  fact 
independent  of  artistic  experience.  “Tone 
for  tone's  sake"  is  an  “Itls"  which  far  too 
many  Instrumentalists  harbor.  Presumably 
the  mechanics  of  tone  production  are  suf- 
flcient  unto  themselves.  Yet  in  a  held 
where  the  charlatan  has  more  than  his 
customary  opportunity,  there  are  other 
aspects  of  tone  production  equally  as  Im- 
l>ortant  as  physical  equipment. 

Tone,  like  personality,  must  be  inte¬ 
grated  if  we  as  band  conductors  are  to 
envisage  wholesomeness  of  musical  per¬ 
formance.  For  our  purposes  tone  is  the  log¬ 
ical  application  and  Integration  of  the  phy¬ 
sical,  mental  and  aesthetic  aspects  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  development  of  a  tone's 
wholesome  personality.  These  aspects  and 
how  they  are  integrated  to  produce  artistic 
tone  are  the  burden  of  this  article, 
the  burden  of  this  article. 

I — Physical  Aspects  of  Tone  Production 
Perhaps  no  aspect  of  tone  has  been  so 
widely  and  liberally  dscussed  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field  as  the  PHYSICAL,  by  which 
we  mean  the  breath,  embouchure,  and  den- 
to-facial  features  which  I  shall  call  the 
GENERATORS  of  tone,  while  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  reed  and  instrument  serve  as  the 
MEDIA  for  producing  tone.  It  is  the.se 
generators  of  tone  that  should  l>e  our  pri¬ 
mary  concern. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  in  wind 
Instrument  instruction  is  the  fact  that 
individual  differences  in  a  student's  physi¬ 
cal  makeup  are  not  given  serious  enough 
consideration.  Many  Instructors  do  not 
even  know  about  these  differences,  let 
alone  discuss  them  diagnostically  with  the 
student.  Prospective  wind  players  need  to 
be  diagnosed  as  a  doctor  would  diagno.se 
a  patient,  prescribing  remedies  or  preven¬ 
tive  measures  that  may  be  of  ultimate 
benefit.  Too  many  wind  teachers  fail  to 
see  the  logic  in  such  an  approach.  A  singie 
system  applied  to  ail  wind  students  Is  an 
extremely  fallacious  method  of  instruction. 
There  should  be  as  many  various  systems 
of  piaylng  and  teaching  as  there  variabies 
in  individual  difference.s. 

Gf  the  three  generators  of  tone, 
BREATH  Is  the  most  important  in  the 
realm  of  wind  instrument  playing.  One 
of  the  least  talked  about  phases  of  cor¬ 
rect  breathing  is  the  subject  of  correct 
posture,  the  very  foundation  of  breathing 
and  breath  control.  Posture  from  the  hips 
up  should  be  exactly  the  same  sitting  as 
standing.  A  iasy,  slouching  posture  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  faulty  breathing 
and  should  be  corrected  at  once.  Legs 
should  not  cross.  To  acquire  a  proper 
spinal  position,  do  not  allow  the  back  to 
lean  against  the  back  of  the  chair.  The 
position  of  the  head  should  be  back  and 
then  slightly  down  and  relaxed.  This  po¬ 
sition  will  not  only  relax  the  tongue,  but, 
more  important,  it  will  open  the  throat. 
The  maintaining  of  correct  and  Ideal 
posture  at  all  times  la  the  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  and  maintaining  proper  breathing. 

For  our  purposes  we  are  concerned 


By  Daniel  Martino 

Director  of  Bonds 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

mainly  with  deep  breathing  in  producing 
and  sustaining  a  tone,  and  must  first  dis¬ 
cover  the  action  of  the  musculature  in¬ 
volved.  Since  a  muscle  exerts  force  only 
when  it  Is  contracted,  we  may  establish 
the  principle  that  a  muscle  can  exert  force 
in  only  one  direction.  We  all  know  that  the 
diaphragm  is  one  of  the  principal  muscles 
Involved  in  deep  breathing,  but  many  in¬ 
strumental  teachers  seem  to  misunder¬ 
stand  the  manner  in  which  it  operates.  The 
diaphragm  contracts  downward,  lowering 
the  floor  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  increasing 
the  vertical  dimension  of  the  lung  space, 
creating  a  partial  vacuum.  At  the  same 
time,  the  downward  movement  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  exerts  pressure  on  the  organs  of 
the  abdomen,  causing  an  outward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

While  the  diaphragm  is  descending, 
other  muscles  are  raising  the  ribs  to 
further  enlarge  the  thoracic  cavity  and  in¬ 
crease  the  partial  vacuum.  It  is  this  par¬ 
tial  vacuum  which  causes  outside  air, 
which  is  under  greater  pressure,  to  rush  in. 

Keeping  this  act  of  inhalation  in  mind, 
let  us  now  get  a  general  picture  of  what 
takes  place  during  exhalation,  the  act  of 
providing  a  supported  column  of  air  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  tone.  For  each 
muscle  employed  in  inhalation,  there  are 
other  muscles  exerting  a  force  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  Their  action  is  imiiortant, 
for  without  them  the  breath  would  be  im¬ 
mediately  forced  out  as  soon  as  the 
muscles  were  relaxed,  an  occurrence  which 
takes  place  when  we  sigh.  Our  problem  is 
to  return  the  ribs  and  diaphragm  to  their 
normal  position,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  desired  pressure  or  sup¬ 
port  for  the  air  column.  The  action  of 
the  antagonistic  muscles  enables  us  to 
accomplish  this.  Inasmuch  as  the  antagon¬ 
ism  or  the  extent  of  this  muscular  activ¬ 
ity  is  entirely  amendable  to  training,  we 
are  able  to  teach  our  pupils  proper  breath 
management. 

Every  wind  player  appears  to  use  a  dif¬ 
ferent  embouchure,  mainly  because  no  two 
persons  have  identical  lip.  Jaw  and  teeth 
formations.  Because  of  this,  it  is  Impos¬ 
sible  to  recommend  one  position  as  being 
the  best  one  for  everybody.  The  important 
thing  is  to  maintain  a  natural  position. 
However,  if  the  tone  quality  we  desire  is 
produced  by  several  i>erformers,  all  ap¬ 
parently  using  different  entbouchures,  the 
one  determining  factor  of  tone  quality 
(manner  of  lip  vibration)  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  very  similarly  by  all.  This  deter¬ 
mining  factor  Is  found  at  the  center  of  the 
lips  or  the  area  of  vibration,  the  separa¬ 
tion  varying  depending  upon  the  intensity 
or  loudness  and  the  pitch.  Success  depends 
upon  how  successfully  the  performer  can 
manager  the  breath  to  bring  about  free¬ 
dom  from  mouthpiece  pressure  and  upon 
the  naturalness  with  which  the  embouchure 
is  established. 

We  can  then  safely  assume  that  the  be¬ 
ginning  student  will  develop  more  rapidly 
with  greater  chance  for  success  as  a  per¬ 
former  if  his  approach  to  the  Instrument 
does  not  distort  his  natural  facial  charac¬ 
teristics.  This  normally  can  permit  tone 
production  with  all  possible  ease.  The  be¬ 
ginning  student's  most  difflcult  problem 
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is  to  learn  to  produce  a  free  and  open 
tone.  His  technical  progress  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  obstacles  prevent¬ 
ing  ease  of  performance.  It  seems  that  too 
many  teachers,  high  school  band  directors, 
and  Judges  at  contest  stress  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  player  unwisely.  An  attempt 
to  a.ssume  a  playing  position  not  naturally 
adapted  to  a  person's  individual  character¬ 
istics  can  be  considered  the  principle  cause 
of  Inflexibility,  inability  to  accomplish  a 
clean  attack,  and  the  inability  to  produce 
the  tone  quality  we  consider  suitable  for 
symphonic  organization. 

The  embouchure  and  dento-faclal  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  student  having  been  studied, 
the  selection  of  the  mouthpiece,  reed  and 
instrument  should  be  relatively  simple. 
Even  here,  a  diagnostic  method  for  select¬ 
ing  the  media  for  tone  production  is  pref¬ 
erable.  It  is  important  that  the  instrument 
is  suited  to  the  player  and  the  player  to 
the  Instrument,  physically,  mentally  and 
emotionally.  It  is  advisal)Ie  that  the  js)- 
tential  player  be  given  several  adaptation 
tests  to  help  in  the  selection  of  Instrument 
and  mouthpiece.  Several  instruments  and 
mouthpieces  should  be  tried  over  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time  until  the  Instructor 
is  satisfled  that  he  has  discovered  for  the 
student  the  proper  mouthpiece  and  Instru¬ 
ment  which  will  ultimately  yield  maximum 
results  In  the  production  of  fine  tone. 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Mortioo  will  discuss  tho 
montol  aud  oosthotic  aspects  et  ton#  iu  his 
Soptombor  cliuical  columu. 
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By  David  Kaplan 

Director  of  M«*le 
Roynoldt  Commaiilty  High  School 
Hoyoolds,  Illinois 


Sow*  CoatMt  ObtanrotlMM 

The  recent  contest-festivals  in  Illinois 
were  highly  llluminatlnK.  Though  I  have 
received  programs  from  and  personal  re¬ 
ports  about  many  of  the  contests  I  should 
like  to  confine  this  report  to  the  District 
No.  5  event. 

I  was  interested  in  the  quality  of  the 
music  performed.  Included  among  the  band 
numbers  were  works  of  Beethoven,  Grieg, 
Enesco,  Sousa,  Goldmark,  Goesec,  Fauchet, 
Lecuona,  Bizet,  and  Palestrina.  In  some 
categories,  piano  for  instance,  the  selected 
music  was  on  a  very  high  plain. 

The  emphasis  on  interpretation  and  in¬ 
tonation  were  evident  in  several  of  the 
Judges  comment  sheets  that  I  happen  to 
have  seen.  Certainly  this  is  an  important 
point.  Wise  musical  interpretation  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  music  is  to  be  understood  by 
conductor,  student,  and  listener.  With  the 
constant  stress  on  Interpretation  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  soon  learn  that  there  are  factors 
Just  as  important  as  a  fast  tongue  or 
speedy  fingers. 

Interesting  to  note  is  that  in  the  solo 
clarinet  event  there  were  only  13  entries 
as  contrasted  to  12  in  trombone,  19  in 
cornet,  34  in  piano,  and  36  in  girl's  me¬ 
dium  voice.  Naturally  all  those  eligible 
to  participate  in  any  event  did  not  do  so 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Nevertheless, 
the  clarinets,  in  proportion  to  their  usual 
size  and  importance  in  the  band,  had  a 
very  low  entry.  One  can  speculate  as  to 
the  reasons  for  this  situation.  Some  dire<-- 
tors  have  told  me  that  they  find  it  difficult 
to  Interest  youngsters  in  the  clarinet.  They 
contend  further  that  their  best  instru¬ 
mentalists  are  usually  brass  players.  At 
another  time  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
this  mad  ter. 

Included  among  the  13  numbers  were 
the  Mozart  Concerto,  Weber  Concertino 
and  First  Concerto,  Weinberger’s  Sonatine, 
Jean-Jean’s  Arabesque,  Endresen’s  Rhap¬ 
sody,  and  DeThiere’s  Andante  and  Polo¬ 
naise.  Some  of  the  other  numbers,  I  feel, 
were  poor  selections.  A  good  selection  is 
one  that  is  in  keeping  wkh  the  student’s 
technical  advancement.  Opportunities  for 
self  expression  and  artful  interpretation 
must  also  be  present.  There  is  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  an  insufficient  amount  of  GOOD 
clarinet  music  at  the  easier  levels.  Ar¬ 
rangements  of  popular  tunes  do  not  help 
the  situation.  The  conductor  faced  with  a 
lack  of  appropriate  music  is  forced  to 
make  poor  selections.  By  keeping  in  close 
contact  with  the  music  publishers  the  di¬ 
rector  will  have  a  wider  field  to  choose 
from.  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  list  and 
review  new  clarinet  editions  of  all  levels. 
For  the  present  I  should  like  to  present  a 
few  possibilities  on  the  easier  levels : 

Orotchanlnoff . Suite  Miniature 

Btarokadomaky  ....  . Five  Pieces 

(of  these  are  Aru.  and  Oavotte  may 
be  used) 

Mozart-Waln . Waltz  Fantasy 

Debussy . Petite  Piece 

Stevens  H . Serenade 

Weinberger . .  Sonatine 

LeThiere . Andante  and  Polonaise 

’There  are  others  that  may  be  included. 
At  a  future  date  I  shall  list  musical  solos 
at  the  various  levels. 


In  the  performance  of  the  solo  and  en¬ 
semble  numbers  there  was  much  evidence 
of  sound  musical  drill.  However,  certain 
undesirable  traits  were  noticeable. 

Not  enough  time  was  taken  for  tuning. 
’The  student  facing  an  audience  is  likely 
to  rush  through  a  tuning  session  in  order 
to  ’’get  it  over  with.”  Nevertheless,  careful 
tuning  in  the  performing  room  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  practice  room  warm-up. 
Only  in  this  way  can  pitch  discrepancies 
between  pianos  be  noted.  A  clarinetist 
tuned  to  a  piano  that  la  fiat  will  have 
to  tune  again  with  the  performing  piano. 
Temperature  changes  have  a  tremendou.s 
effect  on  intonation.  A  stuffy  practice 
room,  a  cool  hall,  and  a  warmer  per¬ 
formance  room  must  necessarily  merit 
some  consideration.  ’The  playing  of  the 
tuning  note  as  a  kind  of  formality  with 
absolutely  no  adjustment  thereafter  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  useless  process.  In  the  ensemble 
It  would  be  expedient  for  each  player  to 
know  something  of  the  other’s  bad  notes. 
Listening  should  not  terminate  after  the 
tuning  note  is  sounded.  Rather,  each 
player  must  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust 
the  Up,  reed,  or  barrel  when  the  necessity 
arisea 

I  found,  in  general,  that  the  finger  tech¬ 
nique  was  sloppy  and  badly  controlled. 
In  many  instances  the  embouchures  were 
flabby.  I  heard  many  poor  attacks ;  the 
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toncuins  was  not  articulate.  The  break, 
“a”  to  “b”  seemed  to  bother  quite  a  few 
and  the  throat  tones  were  usuaiiy  out  of 
tune  and  of  bad  quaiity.  Interpretation 
could  have  re<’elved  more  stress  even  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  wrong  notes.  It  is 
essential  that  the  meaning  and  spirit  be¬ 
hind  the  music  come  forth  even  if  all  the 
technical  passages  do  not. 


Ssmmer  osd  the  Cloriset 

As  summer  rolls  around  and  vacation 
dreams  begin  to  take  life,  a  few  remarks 
are  in  order  on  the  summer  care  of  the 
clarinet.  There  are  some  who  think  that 
only  cold  weather  presents  difficulties  for 
the  clarinet.  Such  a  belief  is,  of  course, 
quite  erroneous.  Summer  dampness  can 
l)e  as  dangerous  as  winter  weather. 

Many  youngsters  these  days  attend 
camps  or  are  in  the  outdoors  with  their 
clarinets.  Damp  weather  often  attends 
camp  life  and  can  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  the  clarinet.  Anyone  who  has  experi¬ 
enced  playing  and  living  outdoors  with  a 
clarinet  can  attest  to  that  sticky  feeling 
that  dampness  brings  to  the  clarinet.  The 
dampness  pervades  the  entire  horn — no 
part  escapes.  The  reed  gets  moody;  one 
day  it  might  respond  freely  while  another 
day  it  may  seem  as  stiff  as  a  board. 
Joints  tend  to  become  tight.  Much  mois¬ 
ture  is  present  in  damp  weather.  Though 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  clarinet  free  from 
excess  moisture  the  following  may  be 
tried ;  place  some  camphor  in  the  clarinet 
case  to  absorb  the  moisture.  Then  place 
the  case  Inside  a  plastic  bag.  When  not  in 
use  put  case  and  bag  in  a  foot  locker  or 
dresser  drawer.  Playing  the  clarinet  every 
day  under  outdoor  conditions  is  essential. 
If  this  is  not  done  keys  will  become  sticky 
and  many  other  disturbances  will  occur. 
Keeping  a  clarinet  outdoors  for  a  long 
stretch  is  not  ideal.  The  least  we  can  do 
is  to  protect  its  life  as  best  we  can. 

To  oil  or  not  to  oil — that  is  the  question. 
Some  of  our  most  competent  teachers, 
players,  and  repair-men  contend  that  oil¬ 
ing  the  horn  harms  the  tone.  Using  oil 
as  a  preventive  measure  against  cracking 
is,  in  their  opinion,  negligible.  I  do  not 
wish  to  Jump  into  the  controversy  at  this 
time.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  would  be  well  for 
the  youngster  to  know  how  to  oil  his  In¬ 
strument  Most  young  players  will  not  l>e 
able  to  disa.ssemble  their  clarinet  key  by 
key.  This  would  be  the  best  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  oiling ;  holes  could  be 
cleaned  out,  etc.  However,  the  youngster 
can  cover  all  the  pads  with  paper  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  oil  from  seeping  through  and 
ruining  the  pads.  A  soft-swab  brush 
lightly  dipped  in  oil  can  accomplish  the 
Job  in  the  bore.  Allow  the  clarinet  to  dry 
and  be  sure  to  wipe  clean  after  the  Job 
is  over.  Dirt  is  certain  to  collect  if  drying 
is  not  done. 
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"We  feel  that  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
nils  a  vitally  important  place  in  the  school 
music  held,  and  that  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
great  morale  builder  in  our  organisation.’’ 
— James  C.  Harper,  Director,  Lenoir  High 
School  Band,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina. 


“First,  I  am  enclosing  my  check  for 
your  fine  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  And  for 
this  most  interesting  venture  I  do  wish 
you  the  finest  success  and  continued  pleas¬ 
ure  in  contributing  to  music  education. 
(I  only  hope  I  will  not  miss  the  April  is- 
.sue  by  this  long  delay  of  mine.)’’ — Mau- 
rene  Carpenter,  Director  of  Piano  Classes, 
Aberdeen  Public  Schools,  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota. 


“You  are  doing  a  fine  Job  of  promoting 
interest  in  school  music  everywhere.” — 
Paul  R.  Page,  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music,  New  London  Schools,  New  London, 
Texas. 


“I  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
magazine.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and 
the  many  interesting  pictures  which  are 
on  its  cover.” — Helen  M.  Hannen,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Elementary  Instrumental  Mu.slc, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 


“Many  thanks  from  our  architect,  Mr. 
James  Garland,  and  myself  for  the  write 
up  and  plans  of  our  new  band  building 
which  appeared  in  your  magazine.  From 
all  over  the  nation  I  have  learned  that  it 
has  been  read  with  deep  Interest.  Texas 
Christian  University  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  plans  and  yesterday  a  band  student 
transferred  from  Wisconsin  who  had  read 
your  article  at  his  school.” — Paul  Crem- 
aschi.  Director  of  Band,  Coral  Gables  Se- 
nlor  High  School,  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 


“I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  compli¬ 
mentary  things  which  you  had  to  say 
about  the  National  Chairman  of  the 
MENC  Committee  on  String  Instruction 
in  the  March  issue  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  I'm  glad  that  Angelo  La  Mariana 
is  going  to  write  the  String  column  for 
you.  Angelo  is  a  good  musician,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  brilliant  young  man.  If  at  any 
tlme  I  can  help,  you  know  that  I’ll  be  only 
too  willing.” — Gilbert  R.  Waller,  National 
Chairman,  Committee  on  String  Instruc¬ 
tion,  University  of  Illinois. 


“I  would  like  to  purchase  300  reprint.^ 
of  the  story  to  send  to  all  the  nuns  and 
parochial  schools  in  this  part  of  the  state.” 
— Norbert  Belhoff,  Music  Dealer,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Wisconsin. 


“Congratulations  on  a  Job  well  done. 
May  I  again  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  backing  you  are  giving  music  educa¬ 
tion  in  Wisconsin.  You  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  In  knowing  your  magazine.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  has  been  again 
placed  upon  the  list  of  recommended  mag¬ 
azines  for  school  libraries  in  Wisconsin.” 
— O.  Lloyd  Schultz,  Supervisor  of  Music 
Education,  State  of  Wisconsin. 


“I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  It  is  doing  a  great 
Job  in  the  field  of  school  music.  It  is 
something  we  can  understand  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  ’decode’  it  into  ‘how  does  that  af¬ 
fect  us?’  *’ — Randall  Spicer,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Colorado  Music  Flducators  As¬ 
sociation,  Boulder,  Colorado. 


BY  PEDLER 


Here  is  a  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance”  4ind  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  FREE  folder. 


DEPT.  703,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


BIRTHDAY  GIFT— $2.00 

A  year’s  Sabserlptiaa  to  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  will  oMlia  a  weadortol  llrtMay  aift  to 
ttodanto  la  lands  and  Orehostras.  Smd  your 
ehneli  for  $2.00  today  and  w#  will  send  a  card 
oanennclnq  yonr  gift  to  yonr  favorlto  Mnsle 
Stndants  wbieli  will  orrivo  on  tholr  llrHiday. 

THI  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
21  t.  Jackson  llyd.,  Chicago  4.  III. 
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The  Milwaukee  Catholic 
Symphany 

(Start)!  on  8) 

any  of  the  concerta  of  the  Milwaukee 
Catholic  Symphony  as  guests  of  the 
orchestra.  The  officers  will  be  most 
pleased  to  confer  with  them  regarding 
the  Constitution  and  by-laws  which 
might  be  of  assistance  to  another 
similar  group. 


Norbcrt  Beihoff,  of  Beihoff  Music  Q>., 
Milwaukee,  is  typical  of  the  calibre  musk- 
merchant  the  Leblanc  fraiKhise  attracts. 
Like  most  Leblanc  dealers,  Mr.  Beihoff 
is  a  musician  himself.  In  the  Leblanc 
and  Noblet  lines  he  has  discovered  the 
performance  features,  and  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  workmanship,  which  he  knows 
will  appeal  to  other  musicians. 

Your  Leblanc  dealer  prides  himself  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  can  offer  you  not 
only  top  quality,  but  outstanding  value  as 
well.  He  is  keenly  aware  of  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  you  after  the  sale  has  been 
completed,  and  he  is  glad  to  stand  shoul- 


Camping 

(Start)!  on  page  12) 
to  the  concert  by  the  faculty,  and  the 
concert  by  a  number  of  their  class¬ 
mates.  This  summer  Mr.  Leonard  Fal¬ 
cone,  Director  of  the  Michigan  State 
College  Band  will  be  featured  as  one 
of  the  artists  on  the  faculty  concert. 
His  performance  on  the  baritone  horn 
in  previous  years  has  been  so  enthu¬ 
siastically  received  that  the  high 


der  to  shoulder  with  the  manufacturer  in 
protecting  your  interests  through  the 
Leblanc  and  Noblet  guarantee. 

We  at  Leblanc  are  extremely  proud  of 
our  fine  dealer  organization,  and  of  the 
outstanding  service  these  firms  are  doing 
both  in  helping  individual  musicians,  and 
in  the  furtherance  of  music  generally. 

Your  Leblanc  dealer  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  you.  We’ll 
glad  to  send  you  his  name,  without  obli¬ 
gation  of  any  kind. 

fi.  lEBLANC  CO.,  KENOSNil,  WIS. 


school  students  request  his  appearance 
annually. 

College  authorities  are  aware  of  the 
value  to  boys  and  girls  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  have  made  every  effort  to 
keep  the  costs  to  a  minimum.  Included 
in  the  organization  is  excellent  health 
protection  for  the  students  attending. 


VanderCook  Summer  Session 

Chlcsge,  llllnolt 


The  VanderCook  College  of  Music, 
founded  by  the  late  H.  A.  VanderCook, 
and  now  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  its  Dean,  H.  E.  Nutt,  and  an 
able  faculty  of  twenty-two  recognized 
authorities,  is  one  of  Chicago’s  most 
practical  and  rapidly  growing  schools 
of  Music  Education.  The  VanderCook 
College  has  had  for  many  years  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  the  thorough 
training  given  its  students  for  direct¬ 
ing  and  teaching  school  bands,  orch¬ 
estras.  and  choruses. 

Located  on  the  near  West  side  of 
Chicago,  only  a  brief  ten  or  fifteen 
minute  ride  by  bus,  street  car,  or  ele¬ 
vated  train  from  Chicago’s  Loop,  the 
VanderCook  College  is  a  favorite  with 
busy  school  music  directors  for  a  six- 
weeks’  summer  course.  Here  they  may 
combine  with  their  studies  quick  busi¬ 
ness  trips  to  the  leading  music  stores 
of  the  metropolitan  area  to  see  the 
newest  and  best  musical  merchandise 
and  materials.  They  may  also  take 
advantage  of  the  many  opportunities 
for  musical  entertainment  and  inspira¬ 
tion  offered  by  Chicago’s  series  of 
summer  concerts.  These  advantages 
together  with  the  genuinely  practical 
aspect  of  the  fifty-two  courses  offered 
in  the  VanderCook  College  Summer 
Session  make  this  school  highly  popu¬ 
lar  for  summer  work  with  music  di¬ 
rectors  from  Massachusetts  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  from  Montana  to  Florida 
(including,  of  course,  practically  all 
of  the  other  states  as  well.) 

One  of  the  special  courses  each  sum¬ 
mer  is  Marching  Band  and  Band  Pag¬ 
eantry  taught  by  a  guest  faculty  of 
three  widely  acclaimed  authorities. 
For  1951  the  Marching  Band  Faculty 
will  consist  of  James  Murphy  of 
Brownsville.  Texas,  whose  high  school 
band  bas  consistently  won  top  honors, 
and  Stefan  Jones  and  A1  G.  Wright, 
both  of  Miami,  Florida,  concerning 
whom  Harold  Bachman  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  wrote:  “Even  in  the 
Miami  Orange  Bowl  where  glamor  is 
at  its  most  glamorous,  their  shows  are 
‘sensational’.’’ 

Another  popular  feature  of  the  Van¬ 
derCook  College  is  the  High  School 
Student  Program,  which  offers  fifteen 
special  music  courses  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  for  ambitious  high  school  musi¬ 
cians.  Special  tuition  rates  are  given; 

(Turn  to  page  40) 


Meet  your  Leblanc  dealer! 
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How  to  Play  the  Flute  .  ■  4" 


3[si  97Ze  Cbuwsth 
youh  J'hde  QmsJtionA 

Send  them  to 

Rex  Elton  Fair 

957  South  Corona  St., 

Denver  9,  Colorado 

Ploying  Ho  Modorn  Pint*  only  the  flnKerinK  from  the  low  P  to  the 

Kor  many  years  this  writer  has  made  a  P  on  the  third  space  of  the  staff.  All  the 

.serious  study  of  teaching  the  flute,  and  It  tones  above  that  C  are  then  made  with 

has  been  his  good  fortune,  too,  to  have  very  same  Angering.  The  higher  notes 

Judged  the  flutists’  performances  In  many  't*'®  forced  to  as  near  the  correct  pitch  as 

slate  and  national  contests  during  the  jiossible,  by  using  a  miserably  pinched 

past  four  or  five  years.  During  these  embouchure.  Abor'e  all  things,  make  sure 

many  years  of  such  experience  he  ha.s  correct  fingering. 

found  that  the  one  great  handicap  that  Correct  Playing  Pesitlen 

besets  most  flutists  Is  very  bad  playing  In  starting  a  student,  it  is  well  to  ask 

position.  If  the  flutist  will  (right  from  him  to  grasp  an  Imaginary  baseball  in 

the  very  beginning)  acquire  an  easy  his  left  hand,  the  back  of  the  hand  to  be 

graceful  position  and  remain  relaxed  at  all  on  the  under  side  as  if  examing  the  ball, 

times,  he  will  do  much  to  defeat  this  one  While  he  holds  that  position,  slip  the  flute 

outstanding  handicap.  into  his  hand,  and  to  his  surprise,  the 

While  judging  the  flutes  at  the  Illinois  thumb  will  come  to  the  thumb  key,  and 

State  Contest  we  were  again  Impressed  Hi®  finger  tips  will  be  In  a  proper  position 

with  the  self-lmpo.sed  difficulties  of  very  to  play  in  the  cups  of  the  keys  to  be  fln- 

bad  positions.  Many  held  their  flutes  too  gered.  The  fourth  finger  will  also  be  in 

low,  at  about  the  same  angle  that  one  the  proper  position  to  adequately  operate 

should  hold  a  clarient  or  an  oboe :  many  the  G-sharp  key.  Then  ask  him  to  hold 

pointed  the  foot  joints  of  their  instru-  this  Imaginary  ball  In  his  right  hand,  with 

nients  upward,  as  If  trying  to  signal  to  the  back  of  the  hand  on  the  upward  side, 

the  stars ;  others  grasped  their  flutes  as  if  Remember  that  he  Is  now  holding  the 

they  were  about  to  stage  a  trapeze  act,  flute  with  his  left  hand.  While  he  Is  hold- 

while  others  curved  their  Angers  clear  tbg  this  position,  slip  his  hand  over  the 

around  the  keys,  playing  with  the  middle  in.strument,  assuming  a  playing  position. 

Joints  of  their  fingers.  One  of  the  most  .\galn  he  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to 

common  errors  is  that  of  letting  the 

thumb  of  the  right  hand  reach  up  'as - 


find  that  the  thumb,  curved  forward  just 
as  you  would  hold  that  ball,  comes  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  first  triller  key,  the  fin¬ 
gers,  curved  forward,  are  in  such  arrange¬ 
ment  as  to  place  the  finger  tips  in  the 
cups  of  the  keys  and  the  fourth  finger 
is  directly  over  the  D-shrap  key,  just  as 
it  should  be.  If  you  have  never  tried  this 
method,  you  are  sure  to  be  highly  pleased 
with  the  simple  and  accurate  manner  in 
which  it  works.  Having  assumed  this 
correct  position  of  holding  the  flute,  be 
sure  that  you,  or  your  student,  maintain 
it  at  all  times.  That  Is,  fingers  curved  for¬ 
ward,  finger  tips  in  the  cups  of  the  keys, 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  to  be  curved 
forward  and  to  support  the  flute  directly 
under  the  first  triller  key. 

There  is  one  more  thing  pertaining  to 
this  correct  playing  position  that  should 
be  most  carefully  observed.  If  you  are  to 
play  all  scales  and  arpeggios  smoothly  and 
evenly,  you  must  keep  your  finger  tips 
cIo.se  to  the  keys  at  all  times.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  play  rapid  pa.s.sages,  evenly  and 
accurately,  only  when  this  rule  is  care¬ 
fully  observed.  If  the  proper  valuation  of 
each  note  in  fast  i>assages  Is  to  be  treated 
artistically,  the  distances  between  the  fin¬ 
ger  tips  and  the  keys  of  your  instrument 
must  be  equally  divided.  For  one  who  ha.s 
formed  the  habit  of  raising  the  lingers 
high  off  the  keys,  it  would  be  well  to 
practice  all  scales  very  slowly,  making 
sure  that  your  fingers  (all  of  them)  are  in 
constant  contact  with  the  keys.  The  fin¬ 
gers  not  actually  engaged  in  pressing  down 
the  keys  should  be  touching  them  very 
lightly,  even  when  the  keys  are  up,  or 
open.  Quite  naturally  one  would  not  play 
that  close  in  the  usual  rapid  performance, 
but  exaggeration  in  practice  Is  to  make 
certain  progress  toward  the  deslrd  goal. 

Have  a  real  good  summer.  I'll  be  back 
with  you  in  September. 


near  the  head  joint  as  po.s8ible.  By  so 
doing,  the  mucles  of  that  hand  are  so 
cramped,  owing  to  such  an  unnatural  po¬ 
sition,  that  It  Is  next  to  imposshle  for 
the  fingers  to  respond  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  Just  try  this  little 
trick,  and  you  will  soon  be  convinced 
that  such  a  position  does  not  make  for 
easy,  graceful  playing.  First,  take  hold  of 
your  flute  as  If  about  to  play.  Kxtend 
the  thumb  of  your  right  hand  upward 
toward  the  head  joint.  Just  as  far  as  it 
will  go  and  still  allow  you  to  place  your 
fingers  on  the  proper  keys.  While  hold¬ 
ing  your  hand  In  this  position,  move  It 
away  from  the  flute,  being  careful  to 
hold  the  same  position,  thumb  extended, 
fingers  curved  forward.  Now  move  your 
fingers  as  if  playing  a  rapid  scale  or  other 


Wrti  HapneSi  Co. 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

■08  MASSACHUSEHS  AVL  BOSTON.  MASS. 

"THE  TONE  HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD" 


pas.sage.  If  you  have  followed  these  in¬ 


structions,  you  have  discovered  that  with 
your  thumb  In  such  an  awkward  position, 
it  was  most  difficult  to  get  much  action 
from  your  fingers.  Now,  just  as  a  matter 
of  contrast,  keep  the  fingers  curved  for¬ 
ward  as  before  but  move  the  slightly 
<'urved  thumb  (curved  forward,  of  course) 
into  a  position  just  beneath  that  of  your 
first  and  second  fingers.  If  you  will  now 
finger  that  Imaginary  passage,  you  will 
find  that  your  fingers  will  move  with  such 
dexterity  and  accurcy  that  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  speed  and  velocity  easily  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  next  outstanding  handicap  con¬ 
fronting  so  many  is  that  of  using  the 
wrong  fingerings.  Many  attempt  to  pl.ay 
beautiful  solos  of  the  highest  order,  using 


If  rou  MOVE 
NOTIFY  Us 

If  you  havo  changad  your  mail  ad¬ 
dress  in  any  way,  or  if  you  do  so  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  notify  both 
your  Publisher  and  the  Post  Office  at 
once.  A  recent  change  in  Post  Office 
regulations  casts  the  responsibility  for 
this  informetion  entirely  upon  the 
suberiber.  Undeliverable  periodicals 
are  lost  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
you  notify  your  publisher  end  the 
addreuing  mechanism  is  accordingly 
corrected. 


Cundj-Betaej 

flutes  piccolos 

3  popular  grades 

V/titf'  for  catoforj  C  I  fodoy* 

THE  CUNOY  BETTONEY  CO.,  Inc. 

H,de  Pd'k  36  Boston.  Mass 
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Music 

Supervisors 

Do  you  know 
about  the 


Autoharp 

Trad»  Mark  Reg. 


The  nearest  thing  to  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 

Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 


Portable 

Weighs  4  pounds 

Moderate  Cost 

Brochure  on  Request 

Oscar  Sclunidt  International 
Inc. 

87  Ferry  St. 

Jersey  City  7.  New  Jersey 


Autoharp 

(Starts  on  page  15) 

"By  George  she  is — er,  has.  Sounds 
like  they  are  all  singing  quite  well.  ' 
What  happened  to  the  ‘monotones’?" 

"They  have  centered  their  interest 
on  something  other  than  their  own 
voices.  You  may  like  to  know  that 
after  I  explained  how  they  arrive  at 
the  "O”  chord  they  worked  out  several 
others  themselves." 

“Excellent.  All  I  know  about  use  of 
cords  is  for  bundles." 

Silence  followed  and  we  resumed 
listening.  Mr.  S.  became  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  as  the  boys,  girls,  and  teacher 
took  turns  playing  the  autoharp  and 
singing  seldom  stopped.  They  steadily 
gained  confidence  in  their  work  and 
the  superintendent  began  tapping  his 
foot  in  rhythm.  My  turn  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  for  he  had  been  skeptical  of 
this  when  we  discussed  ft  at  lunch, 
even  apologetic  about  the  “lack  of 
music  training  among  my  elementary 
teachers,  they  do  not  feel  qualified  to 
handle  this  music  work.”  The  class 
improvised  some  humming  then  in  or¬ 
der  to  better  hear  the  autoharp  and 
the  reaction  of  Mr.  S.  was  one  ex¬ 
pressing  pride. 

Suddenly  consternation  clouded  his 
face  as  he  said,  "That  thing  certainly 
grows  on  you.  but  who  tunes  it.  a 
piano-tuner?" 

“You  mean  ‘piano-technician*.  No, 
these  children  tuned  this  one  with  a 
pitch-pipe.  More  ear-training.” 

“Of  course.  I  was  thinking  what 
an  interesting  device  the  ‘harp  would 
be  in  a  physics  class,  study  of  accous- 
tics  you  know.  Can  you  play  solos  on 
it?" 

“If  by  solo  you  mean  melodies,  yes. 
Some  people  do,  but  it  requires  a  bit 
of  doing.  It  is  really  .intended  to  ac¬ 
company.  I  know  a  recreation  direc¬ 
tor  who  carved  notches  on  the  front 
strip,  then  painted  the  C-string  notches 
all  one  color,  the  F  notches  another, 
and  so  on,  like  the  strings  of  a  con¬ 
cert  harp." 

"Why  the  colors?" 

“That  enables  a  performer  to  read¬ 
ily  locate  a  string  which  otherwise 
would  be  sought  at  random.” 

“You  can  show  me  that.  I  assume 
this  autoharp  works  with  all  ages?” 

“Look  through  the  door,  would  you 
say  the  teacher  is  enjoying  this  mode 
of  expression  about  as  much  as  the 
childrenr 

“I  believe  so.  Is  it  only  a  teaching 
device?” 

“No  sir.  Last  Christmas  I  heard  it 
used  as  accompaniment  for  a  girls 
choir  doing  ‘Silent  Night',  a  beautiful 
rendition.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  ef¬ 


fectively  employed  by  a  high-school 
barber-shop  quartet  as  a  novelty.” 

“Then  there  is  music  written  for 
it?” 

“Very  little  just  for  it.  Publishers 
print  what  is  asked  for,  so  the  more 
requests  they  receive  for  this  chord- 
letter  teaching  aid  you  see  on  the 
board  the  sooner  we  may  expect  such 
help.  Your  basic  school  music  text  is 
partially  printed  in  this  manner.” 

“Sounds  like  the  teachers  might  be 
of  service  in  this  request  area." 

“Definitely,  1  know  several  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  who  use  this  device  as 
part  of  their  melody-instrument  and 
listening  program.  Vocal  teachers  tell 
me  their  best  readers  are  people  with 
instrumental  background;  they  use 
this  for  pre-keyboard  experience,  and 
say  it  works  well  in  that  capacity.” 

“Has  my  supervisor  discussed  this 
with  you?” 

“Yes,  and  is  keenly  interested  in  it. 
She  wondered  if  she  were  to  handle 
it  alone,  or  have  the  class-room  teach¬ 
ers  use  it  too.  You  would  defeat  the 
purpose  unless  all  of  them  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Your  third  grade  teacher  just 
informed  me  she  knows  so  little  that 
she  simply  ‘abuses  the  interest  of  the 
children’ 

I  cudgeled  my  brain  in  a  serious 
effort  to  relate  the  myriad  uses  for 
the  autoharp,  how  much  it  can  gen¬ 
erally  help  the  class-room  teacher, 
how  portable  it  is,  its  wide  appeal  in 
teaching  and  entertaining,  how  stu¬ 
dents  had  used  it  with  recorders  for 
Shakespearian  dram  a- music,  how 
much  “at  home”  It  is  in  camp,  readily 
fits  Into  the  recreational  program— 
but  the  superintendent  was  now  hum¬ 
ming  so  loudly  his  bubbling  baritone 
was  distracting  the  class,  even 
through  the  walls.  A  big  grin  envel¬ 
oped  his  face  and  he  said,  “I  should 
know  that  song,  what  is  it?” 

“The  Chisholm  Trail.  It  is  one  they 
are  singing  from  their  reading  text. 
Of  course  you  know  it.” 

“Of  course!  Cowboy  tune,  Yippee, 
and  so  forth.  Excuse  me  while  I  join 
them  in  this  one — me-me-me-ahhh — " 
and  thus  vocalizing  he  stepped  briskly 
through  the  door. 

The  surprised  children,  obviously 
pleased,  smiled  their  acceptance  of 
this  new  member,  not  even  missing  a 
beat!  Mr.  S.  had  answered  some  of 
his  own  questions  by  joining  the  4th 
grade  in  this  manner,  and  further 
convinced  me  that  at  no  age  should 
you  retire  the  autoharp! 
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Your  Chorus  Picture 
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Jaachuu^o^  TtluAu 

Educational  Films  and  Recordings  Reviewed 
By  Robert  F.  Freeland 

GrMiifiaM  VMlag*,  tdi$oit  Dtorbern,  MIdtigam 


Word  has  Ix'en  received  of  a  new  series 
of  Pocket  Scores.  They  are  published  by 
Lea  Pocket  Scores;  P.  O.  Box  138,  Xew 
York  St,  New  York.  The  price  is  98c  each. 
Although  the  list  is  limited,  we  are  prom¬ 
ised  other  titles  soon.  This  price  will  en¬ 
able  schoois  to  have  quanities  of  scores 
to  follow  instrumental  and  vocal  works  in 
recorded  concert  performance.  Brahms, 
Beethoven,  Bach  and  Chopin  are  the  com¬ 
posers  listed  so  far.  The  scores  are  re¬ 
produced  from  the  Rach-Oesellschaft,  the 
complete  works  of  Beethoven,  Brahms  and 
Schumann  and  the  best  available  editions 
of  Chopin,  so  the  texts  are  reliable  as  well 
as  readable. 

•  •  • 

UcDON ALD  :Children’a  symphony  on  fa- 
milar  tunes.  The  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra;  Harl  McDonald,  conductor. 
Also  BRAND;  The  wonderful  one-hoss 
Shay.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra ;  Ru- 
gene  Ormandy,  conductor.  Columbia  ML 
tut,  ten-inch  disc.  tl.OO.  (LP) 

The  tunes  employed  by  Mr.  McDonald, 
such  as  London  Bridge,  Baa,  Baa  Black 
Sheep  and  Jingle  Bells,  are  certainly  fa¬ 
miliar  enough,  and  to  that  extent  at  least 
the  music  wilt  undoubtedly  apt>eal  to  chil¬ 
dren.  The  wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay, 
which  has  the  text  of  the  Holmes  poem 
printed  on  the  case,  is  more  casual  in 
construction.  The  main  objection  to  the 
entire  album  is  the  loud  and  noisy  pas¬ 
sages.  Surfaces  good. 

•  •  • 

RCA  VICTOR;  A  Singing  School.  Robert 
Shaw  Chorale,  yvonne  Ciannella,  so¬ 
prano,  Lois  Winter,  Soprano;  Robert 
Hunter,  Pianist.  RCA  Victor,  Eight  al- 
^  bums  (E-91,  E-IOS). 

1  RCA  Victor  announces  the  making  of 

I  records  to  accompany  “A  Singing  School.” 

1  the  series  of  basic  music  textbooks  of  the 

I  C.  C.  Birchard  Company.  The  eight  albums 

I  in  the  set  can  be  had  on  either  45  rpm  or 

*  78  rpm. 

I  Records  of  this  type  fulfill  admirably 
'  a  three  fold  function  by  releasing  the 

j  teachers  from  the  burden  of  demonstra¬ 

tion,  exposing  the  child  to  examples  of 
correct  singing  and  the  stimulating  of  the 
child  toward  an  Interest  in  emulation, 
through  charm,  intelligence  and  warmth 
of  performance. 

I  The  artists  for  this  series  are  leading 
I  members  of  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale. 
J  highly  trained  in  precision  of  tone,  enunci- 
I  ation,  versatility,  and  en.semble.  All  piano 
accompaniments  follow  those  in  the  text¬ 
books.  The  name  of  each  book  and  its 
matching  album  number  is  as  follows : 
Dur  First  Music,  E-94  ;  Our  Songs,  E-95  : 
Merry  Music,  E-96 ;  We  Sing,  E-97 ;  Our 

iLand  of  Song,  E98 ;  Music  Everywhere, 
E-99 ;  Happy  Singing,  E-102 ;  Music  in 
,  the  Air,  E-103. 

•  •  * 

(MILHAUD :  Sympltonies  for  Small  Orches¬ 
tra  INos.  I,  t,  3,  and  S).  Concert  Hall 
Society  Chamber  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Darius  Milhaud.  Also;  Janacek; 
Concerto  for  Piano,  Strings  and  Wind 
f  Instruments.  Rudolf  Firkusny,  Piano, 
1  and  ensemble.  One  It"  disc  Concert 
Society  KlOie,  80.95. 

Hall  Society  #1070,  85.95. 

i 


This  is  a  delightful  disc  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  schools  having  school 
orchestras.  In  these  works  Milhaud  at¬ 
tempts  to  imitate  the  brevity  and  formal 
simplicity  of  the  early  symphonies  but 
maintains  the  method  of  the  present  day  in 
that  they  are  made  up  of  several  move¬ 
ments.  Each  section  represents  a  different 
mood.  Composed  between  1917  and  1922. 

Leos  Janacek  (1854-1928),  modern 
Czech  composer,  is  represented  for  the 
first  time  on  records  in  this  country.  The 
conductor,  Rudolf  Firkusny,  a  former  stu¬ 
dent  of  Janacek,  and  is  an  authority  on 
his  music.  This  is  modern  descriptive  mu¬ 
sic,  superb  in  every  respect,  full,  rich 
with  good  perspective.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

•  •  • 

SMITH  .'Ecstasy  Waltz  by  Leottard  R. 
Smith.  Comet  solo  played  by  the  com¬ 
poser.  Frank  Banta  at  the  Piano.  Victor 
record  28589  on  78  rpm.  fOn  the  second 
side  Bride  of  the  Waves,  by  Clarke.) 
Leonard  B.  Smith  Is  recognized  as 
"America's  Premier  Cornet  Soloist.”  He 
has  been  Cornet  Soloist  of  the  Goldman 
Band  for  many  years.  He  has  been  Cor¬ 
net  Soloist  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Band  and  Solo  Trumpet  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony.  He  now  has  his  own  band  and 
is  also  Director  of  the  University  of  De¬ 
troit  Band. 

This  is  a  beautiful  recording  and  a  fine 
example  for  students  in  the  field.  The 
music  is  published  by  The  Carl  Fischer 
Company  (W1669)  in  this  and  other  ar¬ 
rangements  by  the  compo.ser.  This  offers 
the  opportunity  to  listen  and  study  the 
score  of  a  true  artist.  Highly  recommended 
for  the  instrumental  program. 

•  •  • 

A  FLUTE  RECITAL.  Jean-Pierre  Rampal 
(flute)  accompanied  by  Robert  Veyron- 
Lacroix,  piano.  One  It"  disc  Mercury 
Long  Play  MO  10087.  Si. 85. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
corded  music  for  the  flute  of  late.  This 
disc  contains  a  wealth  of  music  for  the 
flute  both  as  an  unaccompanied  solo  in¬ 
strument  and  in  combination  with  piano. 
This  album  introduces  the  brilliant  young 
French  flutist,  Jean-Plerre  Rampal.  He 
was  born  in  Marseilles  in  1922  and  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Gaston 
Crunelie.  This  record  is  a  must  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  flute.  The  content  Includes : 
BACH,  Sonata  in  A  minor;  BEETHOVEN, 
Sonata  in  B  flat;  HONEGGER,  Danse  de 
la  Chevre ;  and  other  works  by  Rous.sei, 
Dukas  and  Hindemith  (Sonata,  1936). 
MUSIC  OF  THE  ORIENT.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  Dr.  E.  M.  von  Hombostel. 
Two  It"  discs  (n  album  Decca  DX  107, 
$11.80. 

Those  with  History  of  Music  Classes 
and  General  Music  Classes,  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  new  release  by  Decca.  It 
has  been  unavailable  for  several  years, 
and  is  the  best  of  Its  kind.  It  includes 
music  from  the  following  countries :  Japan, 
China,  Java,  Ball,  Siam,  India,  Persia, 
Egypt  and  Tunis.  Highly  recommended. 
Surfaces  good. 


PICTUREPHONE 

PorUbI*  miulc  record  plerer.  New  endneerlnz  methode 
produce  unbelleTtbly  high  tone  quelltr.  Comperee  with 
ooniolee  U  ten  timee  the  price,  "ne  llneet  record  pUyer 
I  hare  erer  heard.”  Clear.  hrUUant,  crlip.  You  hear 
each  Initrument  dlitlnctly.  Erery  llitenet  enthuilaitlc. 
Ripedally  eulta  your  minlc  department.  AU  epeeda  — 
78,  45.  3314  tptn.  Prloee  360  to  $300.  Write  today. 

O.  J.  MeCLURE  TALKING  PICTURES 

1117V2  W.  Woshlngtea  Blvd.,  Chicago  7 


ANNOUNCING 

The  first  of  a  sarios  of  doubta-facad  10" 
Vinyllta  (unbraakable)  records,  at  78  r.p.m. 

Ceraat  Solot  PLATED  by 

Herbert  L  Clarke 

"World's  Premier  Cereet  Soleltf" 
"Sounds  from  the  Hudson"  (Clarlio)f  1  flC 
8  "Stars  in  a  Velvety  Sky"  (Clarke)f  l.tfU 

All  R  e  c  0  r  d  s 

shipped  Rwy.  xp,,  charges  collect,  or  in¬ 
clude  25c  for  postage  (U.  S.  only).  Order 
from 

Harold  Brasch 

2707  S.  Jggg  Str— ♦.  Arllagfow,  Va. 


FOR  CONVENIENCE 


'  Slondard  FRANZ  Electric 
Metronome  Q  $17.25 
With  Perfect 

Flash-beat  Q  $18.75 


FRANZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN  CONNECTICUT 


Why  Pay  Mere? 

LONG  PLAYING 
RECORDS 

(33  1/3  R.P.M.) 

30%  Off 

Factory  Newl  Every  Record  Guaranteed! 
For  FREE  Complete  to  Catalogue  and 
Price  List,  write  to: 

Record  Haven  Stores 

(Oapt.  TSM) 

520  W.  48tli  St.,  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 

If  in  N.  Y.  C.  visit  our  Midtown  stores: 
1125  4th  Ave.;  1145  4th  Ave.;  1211  4th  Ave. 
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Camping 

(Sliirfs  oil  jKiffC  12> 
all  hoys  are  housed  in  the  VanderCouk 
dormitories,  girls  at  the  nearby 
YWCA;  and  good  home-cooked  meals 
are  provided  at  coat  prices  in  the 
school  cafeteria,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
new  Student  Union  building  completed 
last  year. 


Summer  Youth  Music  School 

Durham,  Naw  Hampthira 


For  a  two  wet'k  period  in  .August 
the  Department  of  .Music  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Extension  Division  opens 
its  doors  to  a  limited  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  high  school  age  who  have 
applied  for  membership  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Youth  Music  School.  The  students 
have  been  admitted  to  the  student 
body  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  music  supervisors  or  headmaster. 
For  this  occasion  the  Department  of 
Music  expands  its  staff  with  outstand¬ 
ing  music  educators,  faculty  members 
from  other  universities,  and  personnel 
from  the  Boston  Symphony.  Daily  in¬ 
struction  in  voice,  orchestra,  band, 
song  leadership,  music  appreciation 
and  dance  band  is  afforded  the  stu¬ 
dents’  program.  At  this  time  the  fel¬ 
lows  and  girls  have  an  opportunity  to 
associate  with  other  capable  musical 
teen-agers  from  many  other  sections 
of  the  country:  to  Improve  their  tech¬ 
niques  through  clinics  (vocal,  wood¬ 
wind,  brass,  percussion  and  string); 
demonstrations  and  lectures;  to  work 
under  skilled  teachers  of  superior 
caliber;  to  catch  new  vistas  in  music 
appreciation  and  to  deepen  their 
acquaintance  with  the  best  musical 
literature;  and  to  experience  the  thrill 
of  playing  and  singing  together  under 
the  batons  of  outstanding  national 
conductors  as  well  as  having  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  facilities  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  that  is  achieving  national  atten¬ 
tion  for  the  quality  of  its  music;  spe¬ 
cial  practice  rooms;  record  library, 
instruments,  scores  and  the  attentions 
of  a  staff  alert  to  the  possibilities  of 
new  talent. 

The  use  of  the  university  dorms  and 
dining  hall  insure  comfortable  living 
for  the  Summer  Youth  Music  School 
students  and  gives  them  a  foretaste 
of  college  life.  The  enrollment  in  the 
school  is  limited  to  the  capacity  of 
the  dormitories. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  of 
primary  importance  to  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  SYMS.  Therefore,  the 
University  has  placed  Hood  House, 
the  campus  infirmary,  and  special 
medical  personnel  at  the  disposal  of 
the  teen-agers. 

(Nexf  iHige  please) 


How  to  Play  the  Drums 


fisAcuA&wtL,  £and. 
and  OAchn/dfui 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


Anotlit-r  sclKMil  year  has  gone  by  and 
Ihis  culuiiiii  must  hid  .\uu  good  hye  until 
the  Septeiiilter  Issue  hut  in  the  meant  line, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?  There  are  many 
opiiurtunities  to  kee|i  up  your  playing  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  vacation  months.  Some 
of  you  will  continue  in  school  band  work 
and,  perhap.s,  playing  Summer  concerts. 
There  may  be  dance  band  work  or  Summer 
orchestra — in  any  case  let  us  not  forget 
the  necessity  of  practice.  Playing  all  Sum¬ 
mer  is,  in  itself,  good  conditioning  for  a 
better  percussion  section  in  the  Fall.  Many 
of  you  will  graduate  and  go  to  crdlege. 
To  you  there  are  many  opi>ortunities  in 
the  college  or  university  band  and  or<-hes- 
tra — more  possibilities  than  you  i>erhaps 
realise  at  this  time.  Be  sure  to  contact 
the  college  band  director  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  be  prepared  for  band  work  in  the 
Fall.  While  there  are  a  great  many  drum¬ 
mers  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  pood  and 
capable  drummers.  If  you  have  kept  up 
your  reading,  practice  and  general  knowl¬ 
edge  you  are  In  a  position  to  Ih>  at  the 
head  of  the  list. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  with  and 
hear  the  fine  Cairo,  (Jeorgla,  high  school 
l»and  under  the  direction  of  Alajor  W.  T. 
Verran.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  cmiducting 
the  liand  through  M'ashittptoii  Past  during 
its  Spring  concert  and  was  happy  to  note 
the  versatility  of  the  drum  section.  While 
not  old  in  years  of  experience  the  section 
is  learning  while  young  that  a  really  good 
drum  section  is  not  made  up  of  “soloists.” 

I  saw  snare  drummers  doubling  on  bells; 
ba.ss  drummers  doul>ling  on  snare,  and  all 
taking  a  good  |>art  in  handling  the  traits. 
Here  should  develop  a  fine  drum  section 
for  it  is  already  well  on  the  way,  thanks 
to  the  good  teaching  of  Major  Verran.  one 
of  the  state's  outstanding  band  men. 

DY.N'AMICS 

Question;  “I  know  one  of  the  faults  of 
drum  sections  Is  how  loud  they  play.  What 
can  be  done  to  get  the^i  to  play  louder? 
Will  they  eventually  learn  to  play  in  en- 
.semble  better? — K.  L.  It.,  Drrpaii. 

Aiiaiccr:  This  is  a  common  proltlem  and 
a  .serious  one.  In  the  first  place,  drums  are 
not  taken  seriously  as  a  musical  Instru¬ 
ment.  We  are  better  in  this  respe<'t  than 
we  were  a  few  years  ago  but  not  yet  have 
we  reached  the  ladnt  of  thinking  of  drums 
in  the  same  terms  and  on  the  same  level 
as  other  liand  and  orchestral  instruments. 

As  an  Illustration,  I  knew  of  one  direc¬ 
tor  who  did  not  use  the  drums  In  re¬ 
hearsal  at  ail  but  placed  them  in  the  or¬ 
ganisation  at,  or  just  before,  the  concert 
or  other  public  aiqiearance.  Can  you  im¬ 
agine  doing  this  with  the  cornet-trum|iet 
section?  Or  the  liass  section?  Or  any  sec¬ 
tion?  I  knew  of  another  director  who 
complained  bitterly  alM>ut  the  loudness  of 
his  drums  l>ut  did  nothing  to  dis<'ourage 
such  inartistic  playing.  I  saw,  at  one  re¬ 
hearsal,  a  cymbal  player  supposedly  stand¬ 
ing  but  with  one  foot  up  on  a  chair  and 
one  cymbal  playing  elbow  resting  on  the 
upraised  knee.  This  was  his  playing  jiosi. 
tion.  How  long  would  a  band  or  orchestra 
director  stand  for  this  position  In  the  clari¬ 
net  section,  or  violin  section?  I  have  seen 
bass  drummers  actuall.v  leaHinp  on  the 


bass  drum  while  playing  it — actually  tlrap- 
ing  their  body  over  the  drum. 

If  you  hit  the  table  with  your  list  willi 
a  full  arm  motion  you  will  get  a  louder 
sound  than  if  you  strike  It  with  your  fir.-i 
finger,  using  a  wrist  motion  only.  Tlie 
same  is  true  with  drums.  While  the  tyis- 
of  stick  is  an  Important  factor,  the  power 
of  the  blow  is  also  important.  The  motion 
u.sed  In  playing  a  snare  or  bass  drum 
varies  from  the  full  arm  swing  whicli 
should  produce  a  mighty  hoom  to  the  ver.x 
slight  wrist  motion  which  will  give  tlie 
lightest  of  tones.  The  drummers  iiiIkIiI 
well  practice  a  very  shi>rt.  light  wrist 
motion  then  try  a  motion  which  requin-s 
only  the  wrist  and  fore-arm.  Finally,  ))rac- 
tice  the  full  arm  sweep.  However,  a  good 
drummer  can  do  a  masterful  joli  of 
pianissimo  drumming  even  with  a  full-arm 
motion — if  he  knows  his  stuff. 

Finally,  I  thing  drummers  themselves 
do  not  realise  how  loud  the  drums  reall.x 
sound.  As  a  rule  the  percussion  section  is 
idaced  in  the  midst  of  basses,  trumpets, 
l>arit€>nes  and  trombones — all  loud  brasses. 
Thus  tliey  seldom  hear  their  own  section 
in  its  true  light,  and  as  a  result  seem  to 
Im-  lighting  for  survival !  Where  rl.sers  are 
u.sed  the  drums  are  always  on  the  top 
steps  with  not  a  single  tiling  to  lireak 
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their  sound-line  to  the  listeners.  But  the 
real  help  will  be  in  treating  the  drums 
as  if  they  were  musical  Instruments — 
which  they  are !  Musicianship  on  drums  is 
equally,  if  not  more.  Important.  Allowing 
young  drummers  to  become  a  part  of  the 
band  organisation  before  they  have  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  themselves  for  It  is  also  a 
factor  for  this  lessens  the  respect  for 
drumming.  In  other  words,  you  can  get  in 
the  band  drum  section  without  practicing 
but  you  can’t  do  this  if  you  jday  clarinet 
or  trumpet. 

Question;  "I  am  going  to  buy  a  12xl.'i 
snare  drum.  Should  I  get  one  with  six  rods 
or  one  with  eight  rods.  The  eight-rod 
one  costs  more.  What  do  you  think?" — 
T.  T.,  .Viiiiicsotfl. 

Aiistcer;  By  all  means  get  the  eight-rod 
drum.  I  know  it  costs  a  little  more  but 
you  get  far  more  than  the  difference  in 
cost  Indicates.  I  doubt  that  the  dlfferem-o 
will  be  more  than  three  to  five  dollars — 
if  that  much,  yet  you  will  be  able  to  get  a 
better  tone  because  you  can  stretch  the 
head  more  evenly.  There  is  less  strain  on 
the  shell  and  hoops  thus  lessening  the 
l>ossib!lity  of  warping.  There  is  less  chance 
of  breaking  or  splitting  hoops  which  hap- 
pens  seldom  but  it  has  happened.  ’Tls 
worth  the  difference. 

'This  is  the  last  issue  for  this  school 
year  so  let  me  again  bid  you  a  "so  long" 
for  the  time  being,  wish  you  a  happy 
Summer  and  see  you  again  in  September. 


Camping 

(Starts  on  page  12) 

Music  Educator  Interest 
During  the  past  sessions  of  the 
Summer  Youth  Music  School  music 
educators  from  the  midwest  and  the 
eastern  seaboard  have  been  guests  of 
the  Department  of  Music  while  on  the 
campus  to  observe  the  activities  of 
the  teen-agers.  The  school  is  unique 
in  the  fact  that  the  students  do  not 
need  to  be  musical  virtuosos  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  student  body.  They 
are  admitted  on  interest.  This  fact 
has  attracted  favorable  comment  from 
many  of  the  visitors.  However,  the 
placement  of  the  students  in  major 
organizations  is  subject  to  audition. 

The  1951  guest  conductors  will  be: 
For  Band — Dr.  Frank  Simon  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music; 
premier  soloist  and  assistant  conduc¬ 
tor  under  Sousa;  past  president  of  the 
American  Bandmasters’  Association, 
whose  internationally  famous  band 
has  won  the  approval  of  millions 
through  its  radio  broadcasts  and  tours. 

For  Orchestra — Paul  Painter,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Music  Extension  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois;  president  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Music  Educators  Association; 
former  conductor  of  the  Wichita 
Symphony  Orchestra;  arranger  and 
composer  of  many  published  works; 
former  supervisor  of  music  in  Win- 
fleld,  Kansas,  school  system  with  eleven 
consecutive  years  champion  bands 
and  orchestras;  and  a  conductor  at 


the  National  Music  Camp  at  Inter- 
locken,  Michigan. 

For  Chorus — Dr.  Harry  R.  Wilson. 
Professor  of  Music  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University;  composer 
and  author  of  numerous  texts;  conduc¬ 
tor  of  choirs  on  coast-to-coast  net¬ 
works,  whose  background  as  a  teacher 
of  singing  enables  him  to  understand 
particularly  the  problems  of  young 
voices. 

Throughout  the  sessions  of  each 
Summer  Youth  Music  School  a  care¬ 
fully  guided  recreational  program  is 
planned  to  provide  plenty  of  play  and 
fun  for  everyone.  Each  day  begins 
with  a  daily  convocation  at  8:45  a.m. 
At  9  a.m.  the  students  begin  a  busy 
day  of  music.  At  4  p.m.  promptly 
music  ceases  and  the  recreation  activi¬ 
ties  begin. 


University  of  Miami  Bond  Camp 

Coral  6a  bits,  Borlda 


Preparations  for  the  third  annual 
summer  band  camp  for  high  schoolers 
are  being  completed  by  the  University 
of  Miami. 

The  program,  under  the  direction  of 
Fred  McCall,  will  include  work  for 
both  school  musicians  and  band  direc¬ 
tors.  Instructors  from  the  University 
of  Miami  School  of  Music  faculty  and 
outstanding  state  high  school  band 
directors  will  give  campers  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  sectional  lessons.  For  band¬ 
masters,  the  session  wili  include 
courses  in  applied  music  and  a  band 
laboratory  workshop.  Both  groups 
will  be  given  opportunities  for  prac- 
(Turn  to  page  43) 


SLINGERLAND  DRUMS 

World's  Favorite  —  The  World  Over 

Drum  for  Evory  School  Uto 
in  loud,  Orcbosfro  and 
Corps. 

Footoriaq: 
o  Toool  Irillianco 

o  35%  Moro  ooo-forroos 
(ooR-rostiog)  mofoU 
than  ovorogo  drnms 

o  Hand  thovon  hoods 
o  Mirror  liho  plating 
o  Easy  playing  rosponso 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog  about  drums, 
free  rudimental  sheets,  wall  charts 
and  baton  twirling  helps. 


Slingerland  Tympani  —  over  700  sets  sold  —  without  a 
single  service  complaint  —  Easy  to  tune  —  and  hold  to 
pitch.  Sold  by  all  Slingerland  dealers. 

SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Bcldcn  Ave.  Chicago  14,  III. 
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Over  the  years,  Maier-Lavaty  has 
created  distinctive  and  representative 
uniforms  for  bands,  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  orchestras  and  other  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  Let  us  send  you  our  Band  Uniform 
brochure,  complete  with  authentic 
styles  accepted  by  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  musical  or¬ 
ganizations.  Drop  us  a  lir«, 
today! 


2143  LINCOLN  AVE.,  DEPT.  S,  CHICAGO  14,  ILL 
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Built  on 

Quality — Service- 
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for  over  90  years 

Mfrite  for  catalogue  No.  90 
and  specify  colors  desired 


GEORGE  EVANS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

sieee  1160 

132  North  Fifth  St^  PhlladolDhIa  6.  Fe. 
Dept.  S.M. 


BAND  UNIFORMS  of 
STYLE,  DUALITY  & 
VALUE 

Made  to  Order.  Stand¬ 
ard  Wool  or  Cotton 
Material.  Accessories  for 
Immediale  Shipment. 

Louis  G.  Baine  &  Son 

220  S.  State  Stroot 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


Jha,  QompoMhA. 
and,  CbutantfahA,  C&ineA. 

By  C.  Wcdlace  Gould 


Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 

Whenever  an  arranger  .starts  to  make  a 
band  or  orchestra  arrangement  the  matter 
of  working  for  correct  balance  of  Instru¬ 
ments  is  a  thing  that  he  must  take  into 
consideration.  That  It  is  very  difTicuit  to 
make  a  well  balanced  arrangement  and 
still  more  difflcult  to  make  it  always  sound 
well  balanced  when  performed  is  a  thing 
that  many  musicians  will  admit  However, 
will  they  also  concede  that  It  Is  not  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  blame  the  arranger  when 
his  work  does  not  sound  too  well  balanced 
in  their  bands? 

Most  arrangers,  and  this  will  include 
the  late  John  Philip  Sousa,  make  their  ar¬ 
rangements  rich  and  full  so  that  generally 
speaking  they  will  egund  well  even  when 
played  by  bands  with  Incomplete  Instru¬ 
mentation.  This  Is  an  especially  common 
practice  with  regards  to  band  marches. 
That  these  same  arrangers  do  not  expect 
band  directors  always  to  use  their  ar¬ 
rangements  without  any  alterations  to  suit 
individual  circumstances  Is  common  knowl¬ 
edge. 

However,  there  are  many  passages  of 
Instrumental  music  that  when  they  are 
arranged  for  band  do  not  require  the  use 
of  the  full  ensemble.  Very  often  there  will 
be  sections  that  the  arranger  feels  will 
sound  best  for  wood-winds  alone  and  this 
will  be  especially  true  in  overtures  and 
larger  selections.  Now  and  then,  likewise, 
in  order  to  obtain  certain  effects  the  ar¬ 
ranger  will  use  only  a  few  solo  Instru¬ 
ments  or  again  he  will  possibly  want  to 
use  his  brasses  alone.  Frequently  in  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  band  works  the  drums  will 
be  given  solo  passage  work. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  in  the  passages  that 
are  arranged  for  small  groups  of  instru¬ 
ments  that  the  arranger  must  be  most 
careful  to  try  to  achieve  correct  balance 
between  the  parts,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  tone  and  also  from  the  point  of 
view  of  dynamic  Intensity. 

As  a  result  of  studying  a  great  many 
orchestral  scores  and  likewise  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  full  symphony  orchestra, 
I  am  Inclined  to  feel  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  orchestral  arrangers  do  a  better 
Job  in  this  direction  than  do  band  arrang¬ 
ers.  Possibly  this  is  because  the  strings 
offer  orchestral  arrangers  greater  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  many  passages.  It  is  also  possible 
that  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
strings  contrast  better  with  the  wood¬ 
winds  or  with  the  brass  than  do  the  wood¬ 
winds  with  the  brass  as  it  has  to  be  in 
the  band. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  an  or¬ 
chestral  score  for  full  symphony  orchestra 
and  made  by  a  great  master  composer-ar¬ 
ranger  is  one  thing  and  a  band  arrange¬ 
ment  made  to  suit  school  requirements  and 
not  necessarily  tailored  to  measure  is  still 
another.  I  am,  likewise,  aware  that  band 
arrangements  made  for  symphonic  bands 


of  professional  musicians  can  be  made 
with  just  as  delicate  a  sense  for  balance 
of  parts  as  can  arrangements  made  for 
symphony  orchestras.  This  does  not,  how¬ 
ever  alter  my  opinion  previously  stated 
that  by-  and-  large  symphonic  orchestral 
arrangers  have  done  the  better  Job.  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  because  they  were  not  al¬ 
ways  in  such  haste  to  turn  out  a  large 
number  of  arrangements  or  to  make  a  lot 
of  money  in  a  hurry. 

I.«t  us  take,  by  way  of  example,  a  short 
four  part  tune  such  as  America  and  make 
a  tentative  arrangement  of  it  for  wood¬ 
winds  alone.  Let  us  also  not  hesitate  to 
experiment  in  making  our  arrangement 
in  the  attempt  to  And  out  which  instru¬ 
ments  will  sound  best  and  in  what  places. 

The  four  part  vocal  arrangement  of 
America  could  be  transcribed  for  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon.  However  the 
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balance  and.  general  effect  would  be  bad 
for  the  following  reasons:  first,  because 
the  flute  which  would  have  to  carry  the 
melody  lies  in  Its  lowest  register,  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  first  six  measures  and  would 
sound  weak  and  thin  in  comparison  with 
the  other  instruments ;  second,  although 
the  oboe  could  play  all  the  notes  of  the 
alto  parts,  it  would  also  sound  weak  be¬ 
cause  it  is  here  in  its  very  lowest  register ; 
third,  the  clarinet  part  which  would  be  a 
transposed  version  of  the  tenor  vocal 
part  would  sound  good  but  it  would  be 
too  heavy  for  the  flute  and  oboe  parts 
above  it.  Also,  unless  arranged  for  the 
now  seldom  used  clarinet  in  A,  It  would 
have  to  have  a  signature  of  three  sharps 
if  arranged  for  B  flat  clarinet ;  fourth,  the 
bassoon  carrying  the  bass  part  would  be 
good  but  along  with  the  clarinet  out  of 
proportion  to  the  poor  flute  and  oboe  parts 
above. 

From  what  we  have  just  stated  you  may 
see  that  such  an  arrangement  of  America 
would  be  very  poorly  balanced ;  in  other 
words  it  would  have  a  strong  foundation 
but  poor  super-structure.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  song  were  to  be  arranged  for 
three  clarinets  and  bassoon,  or  bass  clari¬ 
net,  the  general  balance  of  tone  would  be 
satisfactory,  even  though  there  would  not 
be  much  contrast  of  tonal  color.  In  making 
such  an  arrangement  it  would  be  neces- 
.sary  for  the  arranger  to  transpose  the 
.seng  either  down  a  whole  step  to  F  major 
or  up  one  half  step  to  A  flat  major  so 
that  the  B  flat  clarinet  parts  could  be 
written  in  comparatively  easy  keys,  for  In 
any  case  these  parts  must  be  written  one 
whole  step  above  concert  key — in  the  case 
of  F  major  they  would  be  In  Q  or  one 
sharp  and  in  the  case  of  A  flat  they  would 
be  In  B  flat  or  two  flats. 

Unless  I  were  planning  to  use  my  wood¬ 
wind  arrangement  of  America  for  a  four 
part  choral  accompaniment  and  then,  of 
course,  the  above  arrangement  for  three 
clarinets  and  bassoon  would  be  good.  I- 
believe  that  I  would  transpose  the  original 
four  part  vocal  arrangement  given  here  up 
a  minor  third  to  the  key  of  B  flat  major. 
When  placed  in  this  key,  the  oboe  could 
be  given  the  melody  part,  and  possibly 
even  be  supported  by  the  flute,  for  In  the 
register  where  these  two  Instrumnts  would 
now  be  they  would  sound  much  more  effec¬ 
tive.  In  fact  the  flute  could  carry  the 
melody  an  octave  above  the  oboe  and 
thereby  very  effectively  strengthen  the 
melody  part.  With  clarinets  now  carrying 
the  alto  and  tenor  parts  and  the  bassoon 
the  bass  part,  the  balance  would  be  good. 
I  will  admit  that  the  bassoon  would  lie 
a  trifle  high  here  though  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  F  above  middle  C  is  excessively  high 
for  bassoon.  Some  arrangers  might  com¬ 
pensate  here  by  adding  a  second  bassoon 
an  octave  below  the  original  bassoon  part 
but  in  my  opinion  this  stronger  bass  along 


(with  strong  melody  might  over-balance  the 
clarinet  middle  parts.  In  such  a  case  it 
might  be  well  to  fortify  the  two  clarinet 
parts  by  doubling  these  with  two  horns  in 
K,  at  the  unison.  Naturally  arrangers 

i  think  of  horns  as  wood-wind  Instruments 
when  it  suits  their  convenience. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  America 

(could  also  be  arranged  for  brass  alone,  or 
in  combination  with  wood  wind.  What  I 
have  written  will,  however,  serve  to  show 
that  it  Is  often  necessary  to  transikose  a 
musical  passage  in  order  to  be  in  a  key 
*  in  which  the  particular  Instruments  you 
want  to  use  will  sound  well,  or  in  their 
'  best  registers. 

See  you  In  September ! 


ititf  ror  Uniforms 

You’re  Proud  to  Own...  M 


at  a  Lower  Cost  per  Year 


CRADDOCK  Uniforms 


Smartly  Styled 


•  Expertly  Tailored 


•  Longer  Wearing 


The  Choice  of  Champions! 


UNUSUAL  SPECIALTIES  IN  DRUM  MAJOR  AND  MAJOREHE  UNIFORMS 


^^CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS 

CRADDOCK  BUILDING,  KANSAS'  CITY,  MO. 


Camping 

{Starts  on  page  12) 

tical  experience  by  appearing  in  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  concerts  during  the 
camp,  which  runs  from  June  30  to 
August  3. 

Serving  as  chief  band  counselior  and 
speciai  conductor  wiil  be  Henry  Fili- 
more,  former  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters’  Association. 

Sidebars  to  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  include  baton  twirling  for  high 
schoolers  and  preparation  of  bootball 
half-time  shows  for  band  directors.  A 
recreation  program  including  beach 
parties,  dances,  movies,  and  intra¬ 
mural  sports  is  planned  to  occupy 
out-of-class  time. 

Student  participation  will  be  limited 
to  those  in  or  above  the  seventh  grade. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


145  UNIFORMS 

Beautifully  Pictured 


HISTORY  OF  GUITAR 

The  Fred  Gretsch  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  T,, 
has  developed  a  small  booklet,  “Your  Gui¬ 
tar  Guide”  which  tells  the  colorful  history 
of  the  instrument 

The  guide  also  gives  guitar  enthusiasts 
helpful  hints  on  the  care  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  totu:h  system  techniques  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Jimmy  Webster,  and  simple 
Angering  techniques. 

You  may  receive  this  guide  free  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturer. 


CLOTH.... 

60  Shades 
12  Qualities 

li  desired,  we  will  DESIGN 
uniform  especially  ior  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners, 
Flaqs,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  in  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


1951 


June,  I9SI 
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StanburyYEAR'i'YEAR 
FITTING  SYSTEM 


•  Conveniently  tailored  uniforms 
that  fit  each  years’  band 
group  without  expensive  alter¬ 
ations. 

•  Smartly  styled  and  designed  to 
fit  your  ideas. 

•  Best  quality  materials  and  tai¬ 
loring  sized  and  fit  by  our 
exclusive  YEAR-TO-YEAR 
SYSTEM  give  LOW  UPKEEP 
COSTS. 

•  LONGER  WEAR  and  easier  re¬ 
fitting  year  after  year. 

•  LOWER  COST  per  year  of  wear. 


FREE  PLANNING  HELP 


Don't  Miss  learning  Abont 


Gives  You  Better 

BAND 
UNIFORMS, 


This  Revolutionary  New  Improvement 

Before  ordering  new  or  replacement  uniforms  for 
your  band  be  sure  to  get  all  the  details  of  the 
Stanbury  Uniform.  Learn  how  these  convention¬ 
ally  tailored  uniforms  can  be  refitted,  to  your 
ba^  each  succeeding  year  without  loss  of  style, 
beauty,  and  without  expensive  alterations. 


AVAILABLE  IN  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  FABRICS. 

in  your  choice  of  styles.  No  obligation  when  you 
ask  us  to  help  you  plan  your  next  order. 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

720  Delaware  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


otmJ 


Schoolit^  Bands 

Smart  Styling  5‘®tr/or  Quality 

WRITE  TODAWFOR  ffiFORMATlON 
ADVISE  MMOoA^O!.ORS 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
134  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 


We  Can  Supply 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO 

nSfOMiatl.  tlBdMl2,0lli 


W*  Fraefiea 
in  SummarHme 

(Starts  on  page  5) 

parades  and  concerts  is  deposited  in 
the  band  fund  for  use  during  the  reg¬ 
ular  school  year  to  pay  expenses  for 
bus  trips,  awards  and  similar  ex¬ 
penses.  Any  expense  contingent  to  the 
summer  program,  other  than  salary, 
is,  of  course,  paid  out  of  income. 


Beecher  City,  III.,  H.  S. 

Paul  Wakafiald,  Diractor 


The  Beecher  City  High  School  Band 
will  appear  at  International  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Kiwanis  in  St.  Louis  on  June 
18.  The  band  will  hold  eight  weekly 
rehearsals  on  Friday  evenings  and 
play  eight  outdoor  concerts  on  Satur¬ 
day  evenings,  sponsored  by  Kiwanis 
Club  and  financed  by  local  merchants. 
I'ransportation  to  rehearsals  and  con¬ 
certs  is  furnished  by  the  school.  Band 
members  will  be  given  a  free  trip  to 
the  Illinois  State  Fair  in  August  to 
play  their  final  summer  concert. 

No  beginners  on  instruments  are 
started  in  the  summer.  Fifth  and  sixth 
grade  pupils  already  enrolled  will 
have  eight  rehearsals,  one  hour  each; 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  will 
have  similar  rehearsals.  The  grade 
pupils  will  probably  play  part  of  a 
public  concert  at  the  last  of  the 
season. 


Cherryville,  N.  C.,  High  School 

F.  D.  Grabill,  Diractor 


The  fact  that  I  am  attending  sum¬ 
mer  school  on  graduate  work  limits 
my  summer  work  to  the  month  of 
.August.  August  1st  ip  registration  day 
for  all  instrumental  students,  both 
elementary  and  high,  of  the  coming 
school  year.  On  this  day  each  student 
fills  out  his  schedule  as  to  private 
practice,  sectional  rehearsals,  and  is 
notified  when  regular  band  rehearsals 
are  set  up  for  the  month  of  August. 

During  this  month  the  student, 
both  beginner  and  advanced,  get  in 
each  day  a  good  hour  of  practice  un¬ 
der  supervision.  As  far  as  band  re¬ 
hearsals,  it  is  inside  practice  for  the 
first  two  weeks,  then  it  goes  to  the 
drill  field.  Getting  ready  for  football 
marching  season  is  important,  since 
the  first  performance  lies  around  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  We  are  ready  to  go  on 
the  field  by  then  in  fairly  good  shape. 

Main  thing  as  I  see  it — get  a  bead 
start,  start  beginners,  prepare  for  the 
coming  season,  and  work  bard  getting 
an  extra  month  in  teaching  music. 


FOR 


BETTER 


APPEARANCE 


PERFORMANCE 


OUTFIT 
YOUR  BAND 
IN 


UNIFORMS 


WrHe  "Oead  Oept." 
tor  catorMly  Him- 
tratod  c«Fal«t,  aaoh 
Wo  ImhHta  mad  pricM. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

Uattorma  tor  Over  AS  Toara 

CINCINNATI  2  OHIO 


i 

S 


lllmlratiwis 
in  Celar 


fiKLHAAR  UNIFORM'  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


( 


We  can't  Print 
YOUR  Band's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It 
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SMart  Ideas 


j  A  wonderful  new  booklet  “Tape  Re- 
.i  cording  in  the  Classroom”  has  been 
^  published  by  the  Minnesota  Mining 
^  and  Mfg.  Co.  of  St.  Paul  6,  Minnesota. 
It  is  a  handbook  for  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  that  clearly  illustrates 
the  use  of  tape  recording  equipment 
for  class  room  use. 

Price  —  free  —  Write  to  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


I 

i 

T 


Michigan  State  Fair 

(Starts  OH  page  6) 

ager  of  the  Michigan  State  Fair  has^ 
made  special  arrangements  with  the 
V.  8.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
display  the  Atomic  Energy  Exhibit  at 
the  1951  Michigan  State  Fair. 

This  is  the  year  to  visit  Detroit 
and  the  Michigan  State  Fair.  You  are 
cordially  invited.  You  will  hear  some 
good  music,  also  you  will  see  some 
good  shows  and  excellent  exhibits. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Graham  T.  Ovorqard 


Back  IsBues 

Mo«t  an  back  itMiat  of  Th«  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ar*  avalUbla.  If  ordarad 

by  mall,  3e  additioaal  for  potfaga  mutt 
bo  added  to  tka  price  of  eeck  maqe- 
deo.  If  back  coplet  ordered  ere  eo 
longer  evalleble  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Current  end  two  Im- 
medietely  preceding 
Ittuet . 2Sc  per  copy 

luuet  more  then  three 
months  old,  end  net 
more  then  nine . 40c  per  copy 

All  Ittuet  more  then  10 

months  In  erreert . 60c  per  copy 

Cut  MSt  KttWfm  IliM. 

ikMi  Ftom- 


I 


KAY  Has  New  Finish 


“After  several  months  of  study  and  re¬ 
search,  the  Kay  Musical  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  has  developed  a  new 
flnish  for  bass  and  cello  necks. 

The  old  method  of  varnishing  necks  of 
these  instruments  creates  a  drag  on  the 
left  hand  not  unlike  that  encountered  on 
a  varnished,  but  unwaxed,  dance  floor. 
And  an  unflnished  neck  is  subject  to  de¬ 
terioration  from  perspiration  and  deeply 
imbedded  soiling. 

To  overcome  these  problems,  the  Kay 
company  is  now  using  a  deeply  penetrat¬ 
ing  sealer  that  resists  moisture  and  soil¬ 
ing  .  .  .  leaving  the  neck  surface  as  slick 
as  unflnished,  polished  maple.  The  process 
is  known  as  “Perma-Speed.” 

The  National  Chairman  of  the  MRNC 
String  Committee,  says,  “The  absence  of 
varnish  is  not  only  a  speed  factor,  it  also 
makes  the  Instrument  easier  to  play  in 
tune  and  more  pleasant  to  play  because 
the  left  hand  can  move  freely.” 

Other  members  of  the  MENC  String 
Committee  who  have  tried  the  Kay  Instru¬ 
ments  with  Perma-Speed  flnished  necks 
have  also  voiced  their  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval. 


KIDDIE  BAGPIPE  MAKES  DEBUT 


The  first  miniature  bagpipe  ever  made 
is  now  in  mass-production  at  the  plant 
of  the  Magnus  Harmonica  Corporation, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  new  bagpipe,  which  is  about  one- 
quarter  the  size  of  the  Scotch  Instrument 
and  weighs  only  nine  ounces,  can  be  han¬ 
dled  with  ease  by  a  small  child. 

The  American  bagpipe  looks  exactly  like 
its  European  counterpart.  The  internal 
construction,  however,  has  been  stream¬ 
lined,  making  it  sweeter  .sounding,  easier 
to  play. 

Although  it  takes  more  than  seven  years 
to  play  the  old-fashioned  instrument,  the 
Magnus  bagpipe  can  be  mastered  in  min¬ 
utes. 

Secret  of  the  new  instrument's  easy-to- 
play  qualities  lies  in  the  redesigned  “chan¬ 
ter” — an  8-hole,  oboe-like  part  of  the  bag¬ 
pipe  which  produces  the  melody. 

The  Magnus  bagpipe  No.  800  retails  for 
85.95  in  music,  toy,  department,  and  vari¬ 
ety  stores.  Prices  are  slightly  higher  west 
of  the  Rockies. 


Cheaper  Than 
Binding  Your  Own 

Order  VoU  22  Now 

Cash  summer  copies  of  the  preceding  school 
roar's  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  ore  bound  into  line 
books.  These  bindings  are  in  red  library 
linen  with  stiff  covers.  Gold  lettering.  Price, 
$4.95  including  mailing  charges.  Cash  in  lull 
must  accompany  all  orders  whether  lor  im¬ 
mediate  or  luture  delivery,  limited  supply. 
Order  your  Volume  22  (Sept.  '50— June  '51) 
NOW. 


The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4 


Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 


“It  has  been  a  lung  time  since  I  have 
contacted  you,  I  believe  it  was  at  the 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  around  twelve 
years  ago,  and  I  will  always  remember 
passing  remark  you  used,  ‘The  man  witli 
the  green  bag,’  but  since  then  you  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  become  the  editor  of 
the  best  school  magazine  in  the  land  to¬ 
day.”  —  Ben  P.  Wright,  Baton  Manufac¬ 
turer,  33  Center  Street,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

“Received  copy  of  the  SM  this  day,  and, 
a  splendid  and  a  very  educational  piece 
of  literature.”  —  H.  J.  Garing,  1147  Third 
Street,  Santa  Monica,  California  (Played 
with  Sousa  Band). 

“Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
everything  you  have  done.  I  am  sure  that 
the  picture  is  as  good  and  as  nicely  done 
as  everything  else  that  appears  in  The 
SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  always  is.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  check  for  812.50,  for  which  please 
mall  me  50  copies.”  —  S.  J.  Mustol,  Band 
Director,  Palo  Alto  Military  Academy, 
Palo  Alto,  California. 

"I  personally  have  read  and  enjoyed  The 
SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  for  over  20  years.” 
—  Mr.  Wesley  Moore,  Band  Director, 
Bakersfield  High  School,  Bakersfield,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

"I  like  the  use  of  pictures  in  your  pub¬ 
lication.  By  having  such  a  large  number 
of  them  the  reader  is  kept  very  interested 
at  all  times.”  —  J.  J.  Weigand,  Editor, 
Kansas  Music  Review,  1217  State  Street, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Plefures 
Shows  Every  Move 


The  most  authentic  book  ever 
publlihed  on  thii  lubject. 

Make*  it  eety,  for  beginner  or 
eipert.  Fully  illuitreted.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


June,  1951 
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UNIFORMS 


Full  dress  suits.  Tuxedos.  Like  new,  $25.00, 
S30.00,  all  sizes.  Shirts  $2.00.  Single  breasted 
Tuxedos,  $15.00.  New  Dinldes  (10)  $4.00.  0^ 
chestra  coats,  shawl  collars,  white,  blue,  (Slightb 
used)  cleaned,  pressed  celanese  nuterial  $8.00. 
Palm  Beach  shawl  collar  coats,  white  $5.00.  Peak- 
lapel  coats  $4.00.  Every  size.  Excellent  tuxedo 
Trousers,  (leaned,  pressed,  summer  or  winter 
weight,  pair  $6.00.  Genuine  bargains.  Two  batons, 
$5.00.  Twenty  white  coats,  $40.00.  Majorette  cos¬ 
tumes,  assorted  colors,  styles,  $5.00.  Shako  hats 
(Gold,  blue,  etc.)  M-OO.  Band  Directors'  suits 
$10.00.  Caps,  $3.<>0.  Band  caps  made  to  order,  any 
color,  size,  $3.00.  Comedy  band  coats,  caps  for 
clowns,  hui^iry  five.  New  red  comedy  wigs,  $4.00. 
Minstrel  win,  $3.00.  Character  wigs,  all  kinds, 
new,  $4.00.  Minstrel  end  men's  suits,  $7.00.  Ex¬ 
cellent  chorus  costumes,  set  L,on^-Sborts.  Free 
Lists.  Beautiful  red  vdvet  curtam,  5 -piece  set 
Size  (12x22)  $75.00.  dold,  green  curtain  (12x21) 
$50.00.  A1  Wallace,  2416  North  Habted,  Chicago, 
Illinois, 


INSTRUMENTS  AND 


King  gold  lacquer  finbh  upright  BB  bass, 
$150.00;  Grand  Rapids  gold  lacquer  finish  BB 
bass,  $140.00 ;  Conn  bass  clarinet,  $250.00 ; 
Martin  mellopbone  gold  lacquer  finish,  $75.00 ; 
Conn  22B  gold  lacquer  trumpet,  $90.00 ;  Martin 
committeeman  modd  trombone,  two-tone  lacker 
finish,  $100.00;  Clarinets  $45.00  and  up;  New 
double  French  horns,  $275.00.  All  instruments 
are  like  new.  You  have  to  be  satisfied  before 
we  are.  We  repair  all  instruments — from  Piccolos 
to  Sousaphones.  Free  estimates  on  all  repairs. 
Blessing's  Musician's  Supply  &  Repair  Company, 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments  just  what  schooU  are  looking  for  ranging 
in  price  from  $47.50  up.  Big  stock  of  sousa- 
phones  from  $195.00  up.  Upright  Bass  horns 
from  $89.50  up.  Baritone  horns  from  $72.50  up. 
Alto  boms  and  mellophones  $45.00  up.  Hundreds 
of  saxophones  from  $49.50  up— C  melodies,  so¬ 
pranos,  altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Large  selec¬ 
tion  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons 
at  low  school  prices.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson's  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Aaelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. _ 

miscellaneous _ 

HOW  TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  for 
full  military  band  a  la  Hollywood  style  in  12 
easy  lesson^  by  Dr,  Ervin  H.  KleSman,  1100 
South  Garfield  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California. 
Write  for  Free  sample  lesson. 


NOMENOLOCY  (Fascinating  Name-Reading- 
Game).  Have  fun.  Be  popular.  Liven  up  parties. 
Read  your  own  and  others'  names.  Price  $1. 
J.  R.  Arnsan,  20  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4,  III. 


MAKING 


OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others,  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds ;  sealed  box  of  25 ;  $3.50.  Reed  making 
materals.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  The  Ferrel  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satbfactory  service,  made  from  that  Fine 
Quality  (genuine  French  Cane.  4-reeds,  ^.80, 
$11.00  a  dozen.  John  E.  Ferrell,  9523  Erie  Drive- 
Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo.  (Bassoonut  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) _ 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  Clevebnd  Or¬ 

chestra  oboist.  3  for  $4.50.  Harvey  McGuire, 
937  Whitby  Road,  Cleveland  Hts.  Ohio. 


This  Is  How  St.  Ignatius  looked  After  Just  a  Few  Months 


Last  month  the  picture  of  the  St.  Ignatius  Montana  Band  appeared  in  the  article  "Good  Music  Comes  From 
Small  Schools,"  that  picture  showed  the  Band  when  it  was  two  years  old.  Here  you  see  the  Band  when  it  was 
just  a  few  months  ola.  It's  proof  again  that  a  Director  like  Daniel  S.  Hiestand  Jr.,  who  puts  well  laid  plans  into 
action  gets  results  almost  immediately.  Read  his  article  in  the  May  1951  Issue.  He  tells  you  how  he  did  it. 
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FOR  SALE:  25  Maddy  Symphony  Model  Alu¬ 
minum  violin  outfits.  Big  tone — beautiful  finish — 
indestructible — perfectly  adjusted.  In  good  case 
with  German  bow.  $60.00  each,  delivered.  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Maddy,  303  South  State  Street,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. _ 
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